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[Pricu One Penny. 


DOUBLY FALSE. 
——-—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
EUNICE HURD. 

N this pretty room 

who had for years acted partly as her maid, 

partly asa general superintendent of the household. 

This person was some years older than herself, 

with plenty of grey 

tinge in her eyes, which had all the watchfulness 

of a cat’s without the slumbrous softness peculiar 
to that animal. 


The woman had no sign of grief on her hard | 
face, but turned upon her mistress with the sharp | 


vigilance of a fox. 
“Ts it true?” she said. 
isit true?” 
‘¢ Yea, Eunice, 
« Dreadful death ! No wonder you look white,”’ 


said the woman with curt sympathy. ‘ What’ll 


become of us, I should like to know?” 

‘‘ Bunice.” 

«¢ Well, I listen.” 

“Put on your bonnet and shawl, then walk to 
the telegraph station just as fast as you can,” 


Mrs. Lander found a woman | 


in her red hair, and agreenish | 


‘¢ All sunk or buried— | 


it is true,” was the faint answer. | 


———=S 


A DRAWING-ROOM ; PARTY:—(DESCRIBED, ON PAGE_69.) 


“ What about, Eliza Landers? I ain’t used to 

being sent on errands, and won't agree to it, 
_nohow.” 

“Tt must be done ; I can trust no oue else just 
now. Get your things. It is only a message that 
I must send to New York.” 

The woman arose and went out. 


Mrs. Landers 


‘sat down to her writing table and wrote this 


message for Eben Stone: 
“Get me all the facts of this terrible disaster. 


Learn everything, and come to me at orice. A | 


messenger has gone to you, but in my grief I gave 
him no instructions. 
row at the latest. I can do nothing without you.” 

“Take this,’ she said, when Eunice returned, 
‘and tell them to send it at once.” 


| as she walked. 

‘Make out that word for me—she writes like 
spider tracks—what is it?” she said, addressing 
Jobn, whom she met on the stairs, 

John read the message, and went away heartily 
ashamed of his suspicions. 
at him over her shoulder and proceeded on her 
errand smiling grimly. That woman understood 
her mistress thoroughly, and served her well. 


—SS—-: 


If it is true, be here to-mor- | 
her restless walk, and saw Eunice coming up from 


Eunice took the paper and went out, reading it | 


Eunice threw a glance | 


| “This will give me time, which is everything,” 
| reflected the widow as she saw Eunice crossing 
the lawn with her quick, springy step. “He 
cannot go about town, gather up facts and reach 
| this place before to-morrow. That secures twenty - 
four hours. If I could but force myself into com- 
posure now. This tremor is what men call ne:- 
vousness, I suppose. How it shakes one! But 
an iron will should make iron nerves. I cannot 
afford to be weak ; but when I think of my girl— 
my bright, proud girl, how I long to lie down and 
moan the pain out of my heart.” 

She looked out of the window, pausing there in 


the station with the straw bonnet pushed back on 
‘her head and walking forward with great, rapid 
strides. How coarse and vulgar she looked with 
‘the velvet grass and the glow of richly grouped 
flowers all around her. It was the wonder of Mrs. 
Lander’s friends that she kept this woman about 
her person so long. Without taste in dress or 
kindness as a servant even, she had for years and 
years managed to make herself of consequence to 
this luxurious woman in a way that no one could 
understand. 


‘* While Mrs. Lander stood by the window, 
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Eunice came into the room, treading down th® 
moss-like pile of the carpet with her heavy shoes. 
The widow was singularly fastidious about these 
things, but she never rebuked Eunic, who just 
then flung off her shawl with a jerk that swept a 
Parian vase, all frosted over with snow-flowers, 
from a console close by, and dashed it into frag- 
ments. 

‘*That comes of crowding up everything with 
trash that’s of no more use than moonshine,” she 
snarled, casting yicious glances at her mistress. 
‘“‘T wish you'd call somebody to sweep up the 
splinters—I'm out of breath, and won't.” 

Mrs. Lander stooped down and began to gather 
up the fragments herself. If she intended a 
rebuke by this action, it was a failure, for the 
woman shot one of the largest fragments toward 
her mistress with the toe of her shoe while untying 
her bonnet. 

* Ag well you as I,” she muttered, trampliug 
another fragment to white powder in the carpet. 
‘“‘T sent your message, and all the house knows 
that I’ve done it—a thing that you’d never have 
thought of with all your brains.” 

“That was well. I am glad of it,” Mrs. Lander 
answered, apparently unconscious of her servant’s 
ingolence. 

“You want something else of me, I suppose, by 
the meek way you take thiugs,” continued the maid. 
“ What is it ?” 

‘* Eunice !” 

“ Well, what is it, I say agin ?” 

“You have not practised writing much lately, I 
euppose ?” 

“ Not a bit—who accuses me of it ?” 

“But you have not forgotten, entirely, have 
you ?” 

“That depends on how much on it is to be 
done.” 

“‘ You can write your name, I dare say.’’ 

“ Which name ?” questioned Eunice. 

‘*The name you are known by here,” answered 
Mrs. Lander. , 

‘“‘ Never signed it more than twice in my life— 
felt like a thief—if the old folks had been alive, 
wouldn’t a done it. But, after all, a woman must 
earn her bread and butter in some way—now what 
was that you wanted ? Now come to the mark— 
what is it you’re driving at ?” 

*¢Bunice, you have always been faithful to me.” 

‘* Of course I have—why not ?” 

‘But the secrets we have had together were 
nothing compared to this.” 

“ Well, out with it. Don’t beat this bird around 
the bush—it’s of no use.”’ 
held it open before her maid. 

“You can read writing, I know. Try and 
understand that,’’ she said, in a hoarse whisp<r. 

Eunice read the paper from beginning to end 
twice over with the carefulness of alawyer. ‘Then 
she dropped the hand which held it to her side and 
looked into the white face of her mistress, which 
was half-averted. 

‘¢ Well, I understand it.” 

‘You are no coward, Eunice.” 

‘No; but here are three of these catecornered 
bits of paper. Who doeg the other belong to? A 
good deal depends on that.” 

“Your brother—is he about the stables now ?” 

‘*T reckon so, his supply of whisky has been 
kept up regular as you ordered.” 

‘* But is he sober?” — 

‘¢ He’s always sober when his drink comes regular. 
I’ve told you so fifty times.” 

“ Bunice, can we trust him ?” 

“ T can, and that’s enough.” 

“T will speak to him.” 

“That's what you haven’t done these three 
months, aud Josh feels it awfully, I caa tell you.” 

‘Ts itso long? But he never comes near the 
house,” ; 

“ Because his business is in the stables.” 

‘‘ Well, bring him here this evening after the 
rext are in bed.” ; 

“No I won't ; he stamps like a horse, and they'd 
hear him stumbling up the marble stairs. Go into 
his room yourself. It’s over the carriage-house ; 
he sleeps there alone. You walk like a cat, and 
I'll try the pussy-dodge for once in a pair of your 
quiljed silk slippers. My feet are emall as yours, 
if I have got sandy hair and high shoulders.” 

Mrs. Lander mused deeply for a minute, during 
which she took the paper from Bunice and folded 
it again, then she said, with a strange oblivioa of 
her servant's rude speech : oF 

“Perhaps you are right, Eunice; Joshua so 
seldom comes to the house, that it might cause 
remark ; but you must sce him first.” ~ 

“Oi course I must.” 

“T will never forget this act of devotion,”? said 
the lady, with feeling. 

“JT don’t mean that you shall,” was the curt 
rejoinder. ‘But I want to kuow one thing before 


we go a single step further. Is there such a thing 
as a genuine goose-quill pen oa these premises ? L 
wouldn’t use one of them steel or gold things to 
save—no, I don’t think I’d do it to save myself 
from getting married, or you from being just as 
poor as I am, lady as you are. And as for Josh—” 

‘‘There is not a pen of the kind in the house, 
Euvice, I am sure.” 

“Then we may as well shat up shop. If there 
was a goose on the premises, now, P'd scon manu- 
facture a pen worth while. Goodness, now I’ve 
just thought of it. There’s my white fan, that I’ve 
had ever since you got—” 

‘Eunice !” ; 

“True as the Bible. Well, as I was saying 
about the fan—it’s got enough quills in it fora 
dozen pens ; so that hash is settled. Just hunt up 
that little gimcrack knife with the gold handle, 
that you keep‘ in what you call the dvessing-case, 
and sharpen it up well before I come back.” 

Mrs. Lander opened her dressioz-case and let out 
a bright glitter of gold from its scent bottles and 
pomade boxas, while she took out a little knife and 
began to sharpen it, obedient as a child to the curt 
directions of her ownservant, Her hond trembled 
a little in the operation, for she was » wouan and 
a mother, after all—terribly bereaved, and, though 
intensely selfish, not altogether witiout natural 
feeling. Eunice came back directly with au old 
fan, which had once been white, in her hands. 
This she tore apart with something that sounded 
almost like a sigh. 

‘He gave me this the day you bought him off 
with a hundred dollar bill and sent him arter that 
other girl. I’ve kept it nigh upon twenty-five 
years, and now it’s got to be torn up for you agin. 
It had a pink ribbon in it once, but that consarned 
young-un of yours tore it out fora doll’s sash— 
the little—” 

‘Oh, Eunice, Eunice !—Don’t, don’t !—She is 
dead, she is dead !”” cried the mother, with a sharp 
outburst of anguish.” 

“So she is,” answered Eunice, pausing in her 
work of destruction on the fan. “I'd forgotten 
that. Well, don’t shiver and shake so. I didn’t 
mean it. Here now, try and see if you can make 
a pen worth while, and do stop taking on—it fidgets 
me like anything.” 

The quill which Eunice held out was a forlorn 
looking thing, pierced with a wire which had left 
its rust behind and moth-eaten in its plumage, but 
the heart of that strange creature yearned after it 
with coarse tenderness, for it had been a keepsake 
from the sole lover of her long barren life—the 
only possession she had connected with a sentiment. 
When the pretty knife in Mrs. Lander’s hand 
rasped its way through the quill, the pang of regret 
which rose in that hard bosom ended in a growl, 
half rage, half pain. 

“ Give it to me,” she said, you cut likea 
butcher. That's no way to make a pen.” 

Eunice snatched the quill and knife—crowded 
herself up close to a window with her back to her 
mistress, and fashioned a rude pen, which was 
pointed on her thumb-nail. 

*‘There,” she said, locking both pen and knife 
in the dressing case, ‘that job's done. Now Pll 
go and find Josh. But do chirk up a litile, that 
tallowy face fairly makes me sick. Take some- 
thing, now do.”’ 

She searched among the crystal toilet bottles in 
the next room for some restorative, for her 
mistress was faint and exhausted, but found nothing 
to satisfy her, and went to her own room fora 
huge bottle of camphor, which was the cnly stimu- 
lant sbe had faith in. When she returned Mrs. 
Lander lay back in her chair, with closed eyes, 
lips perfectly bloodless and quivering with distress. 

“This won’ do--so just come out of it,” cried 
Eunice, ina rage. ‘I scorn and despis a person 
who gives up half-way. There, there, if that don’t 
bring you right up to tothe mark, nothing on earth 
will. 


Eunice dashed a quantity of camphor into the 
hollow of her palm as she spoke and held it under 
Mrs. Lander’s ‘nose, spite of the faint struggles 
made against it, 

‘* Fainting away—I never saw you mean enough 
for that before. What has come over you !—getting 
childish in your old age ?” 

‘Oh, Eunice, don’s reproach me. Just that 
moment I realised so keenly that she was dead, 
and I all alone in the world,” said the poor 
‘mother. : E “- 

«All alone ; ain't I with you ? 

A broken sigh was all the answer Eunice got for 
this consolatory suggestion. 

“There, thank you, T am better now, Eunice. 
Take the bottle away, it strangles me.” 

“ Of course, but it has brought you to just as I 
expected. Now lie down while I go and have a 
talk with Josh. If I find you in that way when I 
come back, don’t ask me to help youout, for I 


won't.” 


CHAPTER VIT. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Eunice found her brother Joshua in his room 
over the carriage-house, busy with a harness which 
he was putting ia order. This man was a heavy, 
shambling fellow, younger by ten years than 
Eunice, and every way unlike her ic person, save 
that he had the same sandy complexion. His limbs 
were short and stout, his countenance sullen, and 
his movements sluggizh. He looked up as Eunice 
entered and nodded his head, but fell to work again 
without speaking. Swe we 

‘ Joshua,” said Eunice, “you haye heard of what 
has happened, I dare say.” 

‘Yes, the coachman was telling me of i, But 
it won’t hurt us, will it? The place is left all the 
game.” 

“ But it’s ten chances to one if she stays in it,” 
said Eunice. 

“Ha! what’s that? If she goes, why what’s:to: 
become of us ?” 

“That’s what I come to talk about, Joshua.” 

“Josh-u-a! Well, now, what has come over 
er to be so polite? Want something, I know, 

ut what?” 

“She wants something of you, brother.” 

‘Brother! How loving we are all at once.’ 

“Come this way, Josh, if you like that better ; 
see that no one is about, first, There, sit down 
close by me on these carriage rugs, and speak 
low.” 

Joshua sat down on the pile of rugs where 
Eunice had placed herself, and prepared to listen; 
with his legs stretched out and the soles of hig 
coarse shoes turned toward the door. 

For the first time almost in her life Eunice spoke 
low and in cautious words. It wasa long time. 
before she could make herself thoroughly under- 
stood, and after the sense of her conversation had 
settled on that sluggish mind moments of sullen 
hesitation fullowed, which aggravated the hot tem- 
per of the woman almost beyond endurance, 

“Ts it sartin that the gal is dead ?” he muttered 
at last. 

“Certain. No woman was saved. Some got: 
into the boats, but they were all swamped.” 

‘¢ And she will be turned out of doors.” 

“Yes, a brother’s wife isn’t a natural heir, you 
know.” 

*¢T don’t know nothing about it—but it'll serve 
her right—hang her, what kind’of fceling hag’ she 
got, cutting down a feller’s licker and stinting off 
his wages? That wasn’t according to promise ;. 
darn her, she needn’t come to me.” : ; 

“But you and I will have to go, or work like 
dogs for what we get. You don’t like hard -work 
more than I do, Josh ; but we shell get enough of 
it if she’s driven out. ; 

Joshua fell into thought here, and, dropping 
his chin on his chest, pondered over this rather 
unpleasant aspect of his affairs. 

** Will she stop interfering with my drink ?” he 
said at last. : 

* Yes, I promise that.” 

‘And give me a decent bed, I’m tired of 
sleeping on horse blankets.” 

‘T will send a mattress out this very day, with 
plenty of bedding and a carpet, if you want one.” 

“Which I don’t—wasn’t brought up on one; 
but the old folks did somehow or other make out 
to give us beds to sleep on.” 

© But you shall have everything, Would you 
rather be coachman or wait in the house ?” 

‘Neither one nor t’other ; shouldn’t I make a 
figger with them fancy coats on, stuck up on a 
high seat like—oh, git out with yer nonsense ! 
As for the house, you'd a been a tarnal sight 
wiser if you'd kept out of that. Why, there ain’t 
no more gentility in one of us than you'd find in 
a bush fence, It’s like putting young crows ina 
brown thrasher’s nest, No, no, Pil stay where I 
am, and potter about just as I’ve a mind to. 
She needn’t talk about permotiun to me. It’s too 
late, ’'am Josh Warner—beg your pardon, Josh 
Hurd—and nothing else can be made of me. She 
must let me alone, give a little extra chink when 
I want it, and never put no more of her restric- 
tions on the licker.” 

‘*She will promise all you want of her own 
accord, Joshua, and J will see that you get all 
that she promisex,” was the cnciliatory reply. 

‘¢Let her come then,” was the sullen answer. 
“ But send out a lamp of some kind; she ain’t 
used to seeing candles stuck in a blacking bottle, 
and might turn up her nose. Let her come, 
Eunice, and Til make my own bargain—consarn 
ber !” 

Joshua scrambled to his feet with this concluding 
speech, and feli to work on the harness. Eunice 
watched him for a momentin grim displeasure, but 
gathered herself up and went away not altogether 
satisfied, for she saw that Joshua understood the 
situation and was disposed to make the most of it. 
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Up to this time both she and her mistress had un- 
deirated his stupid cunning. 

When Eunice returned to the house, she found 
her mistress prostrate on the bed with the curtains 
gathered so close that the vague outlines of her 
form and a wild glitter of the eyes were all that 
could be seen through them. She lay like a 
wounded animal in its lair, racked with anguish 
but vigilant for her own safety. The closing of a 
door ora heavy footstep threw her into a trembling 
fe but her thoughts were keenly at work ail the 

ime. 

Eunice had no mercy on a state of feclings of 
which she was and ever would be profoundly igno- 
rant. So she swept the volumes cf lace aside and 
looked down upon the suffering woman with harsh 
contempt. 

‘Well, sob away ; I suppose you will cry it out 
sooner or later,’ she said. ‘ I’ve seen Josh ; he’s 
growly, as I expected, but I talked him over, and 
if you promise fair he’l] be on hand.” 

“What time is it now, Eunice?” asked the 
suffering Jady. 

“ Nigh upon two o’clock, I reckon.” 

‘Oh, Eunice, I should so like to be atill a little 
while !” 

‘* Well, why don’t you? There is nothing to 
be done afore dark, when everybody is abed. 
Stay alone and cryitout, if you want to, I shan’t 
interfere,” 

“Thank you Eunice,” said the mistress, meekly, 
“There is such a struggle here, and here, that it 
kills me.” 

he wretched woman laid’ a hand on her 
heart, then touched her forehead, sighing heavily 
as she spoke. 

“Take one at a time, that’s my advice; give 
up the head and tussle it out with that tormenting 
thing you call a heart. Thank goodness, I never 
fels nothing there worth crying over. But to- 
night, when the time comes, just shut down the 
water-gates and give that head of yourn a chance. 
Grief is grief, but business is business; mind 
that,” 

Eunice dropped her arms, and the curtains 
settled over her mistress with the pliant fall of new 
snow. Seized by a vague instinct of humanity, 
she closed the blinds and filled the room with 
merciful twilight, then stele out on tiptoe with a 
caution that made her shoes creak dismally and 
sent « shudder from the bed. 

Hour after hour Mrs. Lander lay upon her bed 
prayiny for a moment's sleep, which would not 
come. Her first passion of tears had, as Eunice 
predicted, set her mind free, and it came out of 
her great burst of grief hard and sharp as steel. 
Shall I tell you how this woman reasoned there in 
her solitude? Do not think it unnatural, for such 
things may exist in human nature—uop from her 
worldly heart came corsolation in this form, even 
when she was weeping for her lost daughter : 

‘¢ Had she lived, I must have been dependent 
still—worse off than ever, for even as a child she 
was haughty and selfish— and he was generous as 
the sun. But—but she was my daughter, my 
only child—my hope, my beautiful, beautiful 
darling !” 

Here came a great flood of anguish, which 
proved the natural motherhood of the woman, but 
directly her keen selfishness broke through. 

‘Mistress of all this—unrestricted and young 
enough to think of a future—no, no, I could not 
give it up. What do these half-cousins, to whom 
the law awards it, kaow of wealth and its uses! 
Besides he wished it. The will is every word in 
his own handwriting ; never was a man’s desires 
Made more positive. Then, I shall do so much 
good with the money. Let it pass from me and 
the poor would be great sufferers. But above all, 
he wished it. He gave it to me.” 

e Thus the woman reasoned in her tears and wept 
in her reasoning. She would doubtless have given 
Up the property could that sacrifice have brought 
18 child to life. But with the certainty of her 
death, the possession of wealth was a consclation 
€ sweetness of which she began to taste keenly 
even at this early moment. 

..oWard night Eunice came into the chamber 
with a cup of strong tea and some toast, cf which 

ts. Lander partook. After this she became rest- 

€88 and walked her room to and fro, watching 
rs Crescent of a new moon which just smiled on 
€ lovely landscape and died. out pleasantly, like 

© dimples on an infant’s face. 
bl oe last the door opened and Eunice threw a 

\ck shawl into the room. 
sas ye ee that white dress from top to toe,” she 
along.” ey are all bived up for the night. Come 

There was no sound upon the stairs—scarcel 
the rustle of dr 3 “f 
went out ¢ a dress—to tell when those women 
across th rcame in, Two waving shadows flitted 
deeplecs € grounds, followed by the sound of a 

P'y-drawn breath, as the stable door opened and 


closed with noiseless caution. Then a rough head 
appeared at the window a moment, and the light 
seemed to go out. Some thick, dark substance had 
been drawn over the glass. 

All this precaution seemed useless. No one was 
watching. The grounds lay shadowy and quiet in 
the calm night. The slow sweep cf the river rose 
above the sounds of wakeful insects that chirped 
their tiny music in the leaves, All at once the 
roar and rush of an engine thundering along the 
road startled the two women, who had left the 
stable and were creeping through the shrubbery on 
their way back tothe house. The sound frightened 
them, neither could have told why, and they ran 
forward breathlessly. The front door being farthest 
from the houschold, stood open, but there was a 
long stretch of the marble pavement which they 
were compelled to pass in reaching it. Before 
leaving the shrubbery, they paused to listen to the 
tread of feet coming up a flight of steps cut along 
the face of a stone precipice which lifted the lawn 
above the river, Two men were evidently coming 
up from the railroad, which wound along the foot 
of this precipice, and a few moments would bring 
them in sight of the house. 

“Tt is David and that man,” whispered Mrs. 
Lander. ‘‘ They will find the door open. What 
shall we do ?” 

“ Run for dear life,”’ answered Eunice, and 
gathering up her skirts, she made a vigorous rush 
for the portico. 

Mrs. Lander followed close, keeping inside of the 
pillara, and scarcely allowing her feet to touch the 
marble pavement. 

‘‘ There they come,” whispered Eunice, pausing 
for one instant to reconnoitre. ‘*I can see their 
heads—now for it !” 

The next instant both the women stood in the 
entrance hall, clinging together and panting for 
breath. Eunice shook off her mistress, closed the 
door with noiseless slowness, drew a bolt and turned 
the key in its lock. 

“Now get rid of that and go to your room. It’s 
natural that I should be up,” she whispered. ‘I 
give you ten minutes to get all right. Hark!” 

The two men were outside the portico, walking 
across the terrace. Eunice took off her blanket 
shawl, and groping her way to the rack at the 
lower end of the hall, hung it up with other out- 
door garments, and stood in the dark, waiting. 

The sharp ring ef a bell sounded through the 
stillness of the house. Another and another peal. 
Then Eunice came forward and called out to know 
who was there. 

“Tt is I—David and Mr. Stone,” was the reply. 

Eunice struck a match, lighted the hall lamp, 
and then deliberately opened the dcor. 


““Té is fortunate I was up,” she said. ‘The 


Madam has been taking on so, I was afraid to go 


to sleep. Have you any news, sir ?” 

“ Nothing more than the papers give,” answered 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Poor lady, it must be a dreadful blow 
for her.” 

“ Awful,” answered Eunice. 


* She hasn’t lifted 


head from the pillow since morning.” 


The faint sound of footsteps and the trail of a 
dress came from above just as Eunice uttered these 
words. She caught a quick breath and went on: 

“Dear me, that must be her! She’s heard the 
door-bell, and guesses that it’s you. It’s 
enough to break one’s heart to go up and tell her 
there’s nothing to hope for ; but it must be done.” 

“¢Say that I will see her in the morning,” said 
the lawyer, placing his hat on the hall stand. 

“T’ll go to her at once and have the worst over, 
or she'll be wandering through the house all night. 
David, you take Mr. Stone to his room.” 

With this Eunice went up stairs abruptly, 
leaving the two men to take care of themselves. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue bloody-minded Fenians declare their strength 
is like a rock. This must surely be a sham-rock. 
A Lawyer’s DECLARATION. 
The simple and a simple fee, 
And alli the fees in tale 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees—fe-male. 

A young fellow on a velocipede came to a turn- 
pike road, and asked, “ What's to pay!” “ Why,” 
said the toll-keeper, “it depends upon whether you 
ride on that ’ere or pull it through. In the latter 
case, any two horse carriage drawn by a horse, 
mule or ass is liable to the toll, and you will I 
suspect, come under the meaning of the act.” 

A LADY who made pretensions to the most 
refined feelings went to her butcher to remonstrate 
with him on the cruelty of his practices—‘* Now,” 
said she, ‘‘can you be so barbarous as to put inno- 
cent little lambs to death?” ‘“‘ Why not, madam ? 
You would not eat them alive, would you?” 
answered the butcher. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


By Ovr SpeciaAL CoRRESPONDENT. 


THE most brilliant shades of colour will be in- 
troduced with the spring, the Sévres blue, the 
colour of a turquoise, the Adriatic green, the 
Mediterranean blue, the serpent blue, Parma 
violet, mignonette green, pea green, rose leaf, and 
“marron doré,” are the names by which these 
colours are distinguished in Paris. 

Biue and green will be very much worn, and 
are always likely to be recommended, because the 
light bright shades are becoming both to fair and 
dark complexions. 

As for the way in which spring toilets will be 
made, a great deal of embroidery and soutache is 
sure to be assumed ; the polonaise, the princess 
tunic, and the paletét of two capes, will be in 
favour. These capes are generally made covered 
with embroidery. 

Velvet is the favourite material at present, and 
will be worn till April. The polonaise is usually 
of velvet and the skirt of silk; faille is the 
handsomest, and should be trimmed with velvet; 
embroidered cachmere and cloth with soutache 
and tartan fringe—tartan fringe is very stylish on 
a, woollen material, on which leaves are embroidered 
in their natural colours. We have seen a very 
pretty dress of this kind on a lady of high rank. 
It was a shade of havannah, embroidered with 
coloured tulips and leaves, and with a worsted 
fringe of variegated colours. 

Another style of costume for the spring is a 
dress of faille; with alternate flounces of faille and 
velvet, and a tunic of faille simulated by a velvet 
fiounce with a puff added behind, and raised at 
the side with a large knot and ends of faille. 

We noticed some very pretty ball dresses 
recently, one of these was of black silk Chambery 
gauze, covered half up the skirt with small flounces 
bound with blue satin, and formed into undulating 
shells. This was managed by drawing a few 
gathers together at regular intervals, and catching 
the bound edges to the beading between. ‘The 
polonaises had a double band of blue satin, and 
was raised at the side by a bow and ends, The 
Chambery gauze formed a high body over a low 
one of satin. ‘The sleeves were short with sabots 
of gauze and knots and ends of ribbon. A second 
ball dress, very elegant and uncommon in appear- 
ance, was a white silk with a training skirt with 
ten flounces pinked out. The body was low and 
formed three points with drapery of tulle; the tunic 
also was of white silk bordered by two little flounces, 
and over that a flounce of point Jace, half-covering 
a flounce of black Chantilly ; the tunic was raised 
at the sides with knots of rose-coloured and black 
satin. ‘The body low, with three points, is trimmed 
to correspond with black and white lace and black 
and rose-coloured ribbon. The silk which com- 
posed the dress was faille. Another dress, much 
like that already described, and worn by a sister, 
was of rose-coloured satin, very long, bordered 
with a deep flounce, over which were three little 
ones; the tunic was edged with two little 
flounces, and above that a border of Chantilly lace 
and white Brussels half over it ; it was suspended 
by rose and black ribbon. The body was in the 
same style as that of the white faille already de- 
scribed. 

A costume de ville, which has been recently 
adopted by a lady of rank, would be very grace- 
ful for an elegant figure. It was of steel 
grey poplin, the skirt was a couple of inches 
from the ground; the two breadths at the 
back about six inches longer than the seam, 
and reduced to the right length by two plaits in 
the seam about twelve inches or more below the 
waist ; thus a watteau puff is formed. Over the 
lower plait a bow of velvet ribbon and long ends 
formed a garniture. The skirt was edged with very 
narrow black velvet ribbon first, and above that 
one an inch wide. A very pretty jacket body was 
made closed at the throat, and open over a waist- 
coat right away to the back, and faced with velvet 
like a shaped band. The basque behind was 
square, with two box plaits at the waist. The 
prominent parts of the two plaits were of velvet, 
and a velvet bow was placed at the waist. From 
the neck a broad piece of velvet shelved away to 
a point at the waist. A coat sleeve issuing from 
a shoulder band of velvet terminated in a velvet 
frill at the wrist with an under-frill of white lace. 
The waistcoat was of poplin untrimmed. 


“ Waar is your business ? ” said the j udge at the 
New York police-court the other morning to a 
prisoner. “I am an observationist, your Honour,” 
—« An observationist, ! What is that?”—One 
who looks around in the day-time to see what he 
can steal at night, if it pleases your Honour.” It 
did not please his Honour, and so he sent the ob- 
servationist to the penitentiary for sixty days. 
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ONLY A BUTTERFLY. 
eR SY Serna 


HE first time I ever saw Grace Alton was at 
an evening gathering at sister Kate’s, and I 
thought she was one of the most beautiful women I 
had ever seen. It is but seldom I go out. My 
glaring deformity—I am a hunchback—makes me 
sensitive, and glances of contempt, or even pity, 
stab me like a knife. But sometimes Kate will 
coax me to one of her parties, where I can sit ina 
corner, and see others enjoying themselves without 
attracting much notice. 

“Tell me, Kate,” I said, detaining her fora 
moment ; “‘ who is the lady in black lace over 
pearl satin, with the ivy wreath on her hair,” 

“ Grace Alton.” 

** And who is Grace Alton ?” 

“Don’t you remember old Mr. Payne, who 
owned the cotton mills at Hayward, and was sup- 
posed to be so wealthy ?” 

* T remember—a little dried-up man.” 

‘“* Grace Alton is his niece and heiress. He died 
two years ago, leaving her his money. She is 
making some of it fly this winter in society. She 
boards at Allen’s, with her aunt, another Miss 
Alton, to keep her company, and she gives herself 
up to all sorts of fashionable gaiety. Her skating 
dress is a marvel of taste and costliness. Only a 
butterfly, Bertha, but pretty as butterflies should 
be.” 

Pretty ! Could Kate find no better word for such 
a face? Grace Alton was tall and slender without 
being thin. Her hair was very dark, and her eyes 
a soft rich hazel, large and expressive. Her 
features were good ; her complexion pale, but soft 
and creamy in texture, and her mouth very beauti- 
ful. Her face was so lovely to me that I could not 
keep my eyes from it. 

What a pity, it seemed to me, that such aheart 
as those large soul-lit eyes seemed to mirror was 
only taxed by the requirements of fashion. Only 
a butterfly! Isighed a little as I whispered the 
words again. 

“ Tired, Bertie?’ asked my brother, bending 
down to see my face. 

“No; only thinking. Have you been intro- 
duced to Miss Alton, Howard 2?” 

SV esds 

‘* She is very lovely.” 

“ T am tired of fashionable girls, I wouldn’t give 
my little Bertie for fifty of them.” 

I laughed a little at that. I knew I was 
Howard's pet, and he was always good to me. 
Although his professional duties—he was a physi- 
cian—kept him very busy, he always had an hour 
in the evening for me; and when my days of ill- 
ness or pain kept me prisoner in my room, Howard 
gave me all his spare minutes. 

We were very wealthy, Howard, Kate, and I, 
but my brother loved his profession, and although 
he had a good practice is aristocratic circles, I 
knew that his largest portion of time was given to 
the very poor, and my work-basket was taxed very 
often for garments, my purse for money, for his 
patients in the narrow courts and alleys. 

Young, fine-looking, and talented,Kate was very 
proud to call our only brother ; but I knew he was 
self-sacrificing and good,a Christian gentleman, and 
a true philanthropist. 

It was a gay winter. Kate was constantly fly- 
ing to concert, matinée, ball, soirée, and her hus- 
band was only too proud and glad to see her 
happy and admired. I stayed at home ; sometimes 
coming down when Kate hadcompany,but not often. 
Every day I heard of Grace Alton. Her taste in 
dress became a proverb ; her singing was praised 
as something wonderful for amateur performance ; 
her jewels were unique and costly ; she danced, 
she skated, she rowed, and her life seemed one 
round of selfish gaiety. I thought of her eyes, and 
wondered if such glorious beauty of expression 
could cover a frivolous heart. 

I began to notice, as the winter wore on, that 
Howard had some secret trouble that was kept 
well hidden from all but me. He could not deceive 
me; 1 loved him too well. He would sit in my 
room, holding my hand, and let his thoughts 
wander where they would. It was an old habit, 
but never had such sorrowful looking eyes looked 
into vacancy, such a clouded brow followed the 
reverie. 

I bore it in silence as long as I could ; but one 
evening, when I had been very ill, and was resting 
from pain in his arms, I spoke. 

“Tell me,” I said, winding my arms about his 
neck, “ what is troubling you, Howard.” 

“ Only a struggle, Bertie, between my heart and 
my judgment. My eyes are dazzled, my heart 
captivated, but my reason will not yield.” 

“ Tn love, Howard ?’ 

“T suppose so, You remember Grace Alton. 
I have met her everywhtre this winter, and I 
never met so charming a woman. Her conyersa- 
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tion is wonderful for a young girl—full of power 
and thought—the conversation of one who reads 
much and thinks deeply ; she is witty, too, but 
never sarcastic, and does kindly acts of courtesy 
with a rare, bewitching grace. I do love her, 
Bertie. Who could see her, and not love her ?”’ 

“ Well, Howard, does she reject your love ?” 

“ T hope she will never know of it. I think of 
the life 1 have planned for myself, Bertie, and you 
will understand my trouble. My profession leads 
me daily into scenes of suffering, poverty, and 
often crime, where even the influence of one man 
is often felt and acknowledged. I can give money 
and comfort, time and counsel, to these sufferers ; 
but could I faithfully fulfil the duty so plainly set 
before me, if I married a mere butterfly of fashion ? 
My home would become the resort for fashion’s 
votaries, and my wife would look to me for sympa- 
thy in her frivolity. My income would be frittered 
away in dress, jewellery and gaiety, and I — 
Bertie, I love her so much, I dare not trust myself 
to follow her wherever she might lead me. So, 
little sister, I must fight my love down, and try by 
hard study and constant employment to forget 
Grace Alton.” 

What could I say? I could only caress him, 
and try to prove to him that his sister’s heart was 
all his own, in joy or sorrow. 

Tt was late in the spring, when fashionable folks 
were flitting to ccuntry seats, to Saratoga and 
Newport, when Kate was preparing for a trip to 
Niagara, and Howard was to take me to Hayward, 
our native village, for the summer. 

Summer was my happiest time. Our old home 
was always ready for me, and Mrs. Harris, our old 
housekeeper, relieved me from every care, nursed 
and petted me to my heart’s content. 

Then I had my poor people. Hayward was full 
of cotton factories, and my father had made his 
fortune there, but there was a large field for 
charitable labour. The village was always over- 
crowded with work people, who shifted about, and, 
though constantly changing, always produced a 
large number of sick, hurt, or out of work. 

T was always stronger in Hayward iu the sum- 
mer than in the city in winter, and I had become 
quite a Lady Bountiful, ina quiet way, among the 
mill hands and their families. Then Howard ran 
down often to see me, Mrs. Harris petted me, and 
I was quietly happy for four months. 

But the summer of which I write—ah, how can 
I tell the pleasure and pains of thatsummer! I 
found many of the former recipients of my soups, 
medicines, and money had gone away, and strangers 
filled their place; but this was too common in 
Hayward to excite even a remark, and I was glad 
to know my crooked little figure soon became 
familiar to the new-comers, and the children soon 
learned to love me. Sometimes a rude boy would 
call me Hunchy, or some such insulting name, but 
the thorns in my path were fewer than the roses, so 
I tried to think it was only a careless jest, and 
forgave the thoughtless speaker. 

T had been in Hayward only a short time, when 
I found my place in the hearts of the poor people 
was ably contested by a Miss Payne, whose name 
was in every mouth. She was so beautiful, so 
good! All her life she had livedin Hayward, but 
quite away from our part of the town. It had 
never been in her power to spend money until she 
came of age, the fall preceding the summerof which 
I write, but now she scattered aid with a generous 
hand. The most popular of her bounties was a 
Christmas feast to the mill hands and a tree for the 
childern. I could not sit ten minutes in a cottage 
but I heard of Miss Payne’s wonderful Christmas 
tree and dinner. 

“ She is an angel,” one enthusiastic woman said 
tome. “Iam bad with the rheumatism, and she 
sent me flannel ; and now she comes down every 
day and rubs me with her own soft white hands.” 

“T could never cure Johnny of swearing,” said 
another, ‘till Miss Payne spoke to him, and 
shamed him out of using bad words.” 

I was very anxious to meet this paragon, and I 
was soon to be gratified. My heart surrendered 
after one interview, during which she never let me 
suspect she noticed my deformity. We were fast 
friends very soon. ‘Together we vi-ited our poor 
folks ; together we drove about the country, or 
took such walks as my strength allowed. Together 
we pitied the pleasure-seekers at Newport or Sara- 
toga, and grew enthusiastic over country delights 
around our own village. 

Ah, how I loved her! The delicate tact that 
could minister tomy weskness, shield me from 
insult, and keep me from fatigue, never showed 
itself in any word or look that could painfully 
remind me of my infirmities. Her quiet dress of 
cool simple muslin or chintz, with a broad shade 
hat, suited her beautiful face, and her voice was a 
musical revelation in every tone or word. She 


became my guest for the summer, confessing that 
her own home was lonely and unattractive, 


I think it was in August I wrote to Howard 
begging for a sight of his face, and I ventured one 
line: “ Have you forgotten Grace Alton ?” 

The answer came promptly, promising me a 
week’s visit, and answering my question: “ I have 
not seen Miss Alton since you left ; she is away for 
the summer. Ican never forget her.” 

It was a still, oppressive August day when 
Howard came. I was lying upon the lounge in 
the wide hall, the doors open at either end, when 
I saw him coming up the steps of the piazza. Miss 
Payne was in the village, doing my work and her 
own, for it was one of my sick days, 

“You are pale to-day,” Howard said, after we 
started for a chat; ‘ but you look better than I 
have seen you fora long time. Have you been 
very lonely? I could not get away before.” 

I told him then of my companion, and while I 
spoke I could see the genuine admiration and 
honour kindling his large dark eyes. 

“She must be a noble woman, Bertie,” he said. 

“She is a noble woman! With every attribute 
to make her a star in society, she gives her heart 
to her work here. When she is not in Hayward 
she has regular correspondents who keep her in- 
formed of the needs of the mill hands, and distri- 
bute the money she sends. All her own fortune is 
in the mills, and she feels a personal interest in the 
place and people.” 

“ Payne! Payne !”' said my brother musingly. 
“ T never knew but one Payne here, Bertie—Miss 
Alton’s uncle.” 

“ Down here,” I said demurely, ‘ they call 
Grace Alton Miss Payne.” 

“ You cannot mean that it is Grace Alton you 
have been describing to me ?” 

“ T do mean it, Howard.” 

“Only a butterfly !’’ he said bitterly. ‘So 
much for a surface judgment! How we have 
wronged her !” 

“ She is my guest, Howard,” I said, “ and has 
gone to the village to read to old Mrs. Hibbert in 
my place to-day. Don’t you think you want to 
see the poor, bed-ridden old woman? She thinks 
there is no doctor like you.” 

My brother kissed me gratefully. 

“You are the dearest little sister in the world,” 
he said. “ IfI cannot win the wife I love, [know 
where to look for comfort.” 

‘* God prosper your wooing,” I said, from my 
heart, and he left me without another word. 

My patience was not too heavily taxed. They 
came back soon, my fair darling leaning upon my 
brother’s arm. It needed but one look into the 
noble faces to see how the wooing prospered, 
When a few months later, the young couple stood 
before God’s altar to exchange the vows that joined 
them for life, I knew that in every noble ambition, 
every lofty aspiration, every work of charity, and 
every thought of self-devotion, my brother had 
found an earnest, true-hearted, sympathiser, in her 
whom we had so harshly judged to be—only a 
butterfly. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 

Tue third exhibition of the Society of French 
Artists is now open at 168, New Bond-street. As 
a whole, it is below par ; but a girl’s head, called 
‘The Apple Seller,” by Albrier, is well worth 
visit alone. The other pictures most worthy of 
note are ‘* Manet’s Study at Batignolles, portraits 
of Manet, Sholderer, Astruc, Zola, Revoir, 
Maitre, Bazille, and Monet.” ‘The figure of 
Manet himself is very good, but M. Fantin la 
Tour's large picture (the figures are life-size) is 
shown to disadvantage by being badly framed, a 
remark which applies to a great part of the col- 
lection. ‘' Flowers,” and “ A Sketch” by Fantin 
la Tour, ‘‘A Boy and a Kitien,” by Albrier, 
deserve notice, 

Mr. A. Hutton’s Gallery, alro at 168, New 
Bond-street, is very well worth a yisit. Amongst 
a number of good pictures are two or three gems 
of the first water—notably Gainsborough’s “ Blue 
Boy.” ‘This is not the “ Nesbitt,” but the “ Gros- 
venor”’ Blue Boy, a history of which is given in 
the catalogue. ‘‘The Summit of Calvary,” by P. 
R. Morria, ‘‘ The Jiadies in the Shell Seat at 
Strawberry Hill,’ by Mrs, Robbinsop, Maclise’s 
“Richard in Sherwood Forest,” &c., are not 
objects of art to be passed over. A new picture 
which has been added to the collection, “‘ Ophelia,” 
by Faberder Faar, is a picture of interest and 
merit, 


A Srorrer.--A gentleman describing a person 
who cften visited him for the sole purpose of 
having a long gossip, called him the stay-maker. 

A CERTAIN fop was boasting in company that he 
had every sense in p«rfection—“ There is one you 
are quite without,’’ said one who was standing by ; 
“and that is common sense,” 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1 and fig. 2 are the different sides of the 
same dress. The material is a grey Japanese silk, 
trimmed with pleatings of azure silk (taffetas,) 
There is a robing on the skirt, an apron-shaped 
trimming across the front, beneath which are 
several straps of silk, horizontal. What appears 
like a second robing in fig. 2 is a separate skirt 
with a blue sash suspended in the manner shown 
in fig. i. There is a trimming round the shoulders, 
The sleeves are coat-shaped, terminating in a frill, 
and under sleeves of lace. The hat of black velvet, 
trimmed with black velvet and blue corded ribbon, 
and a blue feather. This dress is also very pretty, 
made of violet Irish poplin, and trimmed with 
taffetas of the same colour. 

Fic. 3.—Crochet D’Oyley.—The materials: H. 
Walker’s Penelope crochet hook, No 2, and W. 
Evans's Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 4. The 
D’Oyley is commenced with 16 chain, and then 
made round for the centre ‘by one single ; the re- 
mainder, which, from its clearness in the illustration 
need only be described as being composed of chain, 
double and treble crochet. That which looks 
raised, is the edge turned back by sewing. The 
outer edge is composed entirely of chain and double 
crochet, as seen. 

Fic. 4.—Crochet Mat or D’Oyley.—The 
materials: if required rather coarse, H. Walker’s 
Penelope crochet hook, No. 2, and W. Evans’s 
Boar’s Head crochet cotton, Nos. 4 and 16. Ist 
diamond : commence with 15 chain, turn, miss 1, 
and 14 double on the 14 chain, 1 chain, turn, and 
work in ribbed crochet 9 rows,so forming, at the end 
5 ribsand 10 rows ; fasten off. After working a double 
crochet row all round, working three in one at 
each corner, fasten off. Work tive more diamonds 
the same; then, when finished, the diamonds 
should be placed in form upon a round of stiff 
paper, and joined together by twisted bars of point, 
in the No, 16 ; and fill in the centre with spider’s- 
web. For the border : commence between the 1st 
and last diamonds, and work 1 double; *, 12 
chain, and 1 double in the same stitch; then 6 
chain, and up the side of the 1st diamond work 1 
treble ; then 2 chain, 1 treble on the next rib; 
then 2 chain, and through the point of the diamond 
work 1 treble, then 2 chain, and 1 treble three 
times in the same stitch; then 2 chain, and 1 
treble twice down the side, 6 chain; *, 1 double 
between the diamonds, and repeat from * all ronad, 
and end with 1 single on the 1st double stitch of 
the round. After working the 6 chain, fasten off. 
2ud row: *, through the 1st 12 chain work 2 
treble ; then 2 chain, and 2 treble 8 times. ‘Then 
through each of the next 7 loops of 2 chain work 
2 double, 4 chain, and 2 double. Repeat from * 
all round, ard fasten off. 

Fic. 5.—Convolvulus spray in leather work to 
form part of Fig. 6. We recently gave directions 
for-leather work in our columns. 

Fic. 6.— Wheel edging, in crochet. — The 
materials: a penelope crochet hook, No. 4, and 
Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 20, or finer if for 
Chemises or baby’s trimmings. 1st wheel: make 
a chain of 20, and form it into a round, with 1 
Single ; then through the round loop work 32 
double ; then 8 chain, miss 3, and 1 double 8 times; 
then through each of the 8 loops of 8 chain work 
9 double, and fasten off. *, 2nd wheel: work the 
Same as Ist, with the exception of joining the 1st 
two divisions to the two opposite ones of the Ist 
whee]. Repeat from * to the length required. 
And along the top work a row of chain, and doub'e 
Crochet, as scen. Aud then a row of double 
crochet, working through each loop of chain. Fill 
in the centre of each wheel with the twisted point 
de Brussels lace, stitch on the knotted cable, sewing 
Over in the centre after, make the whole firm. 

_ Fic. 7.—A basket made of leather, cross bands, 
lined with cherry-coloured silk.—The edge is of 
Cherry-coloured satin with a fringe. The bag is 
part of the lining. The handle, of plaited leather, 
18 fixed on by a sprig of convolvuli (Fig. 5). 

1G. 8.—Design to ornament a card dish with 
leather work. 

Fig. 9.—Border for a cushion, small anti- 
Macassar of Stcasbourg embroidery, or handker- 
chief border of Greek lace.—For Strasbourg em- 

Toidery, work on the buff linen with Strasbourg 
silk. For Greek lace, use fine cambric and em- 
Toidery cotton, Trace the pattern on tissue 
Paper, tack it on the linen and run the outline 
are _ Then gently pull away the paper. For the 
ene trace the pattern on tracing cloth, or on 
ding jand iok it over. Tack it on toile 
catiea work over it. To make up the cushion, 
cake the border and mount it on a bright satin 
oa Bice or make the whole of linen with the cut 

order and a central cut out medallion, For 


Mer 
~~ 


the antimacassar, cut out the edge, work a centre 
of single open crochet, in Strasbourg silk or cotton, 
sew on the border, and line the whole with scarlet 
Sarsnet, 


A DRAWING ROOM PARTY, 
Our Frontispiece. 

THIS is a picture that tells its own story as a 
picture should do. The housemaid is preparing 
the apartment for the reception of her mistress, not 
yet awakened from slumber, protracted, perhaps, by 
the fatigue engendered from ‘‘ tripping the light fan- 
tastic toe”’ ata recent ball. The flirt, and would-be- 
lady Jady’s maid has thrown her smartly dressed and 
pretty figure into an arm-chair, in very good imi- 
tation of its rightful occupant. The other servants 
attracted by the soubrette’s peals of laughter have 
found their way into the room, to see the centre 
of attraction, the black footman, admiring his 
grotesque countenance, and arranging his showy 
livery at the looking glass. 


ONE LITTLE CURL. 
BY CALEB DUNN. 
I HAVE a little curl of hair 
As golden as the sunniest ray ; 
No treasure with it can compare— 
It’s beauty cannot pass away. 


Close to my lips I press the prize, 
It may be weakness so to do; 
But something melting in my eyes 

Is the excuse I offer you. 


This little curl of golden hair 

Speaks to my heart of one who died— 
A blue-eyed boy, as sweet and fair 

As e’er invoked a father's pride. 


One summer’s flowers above his bed 
Have sweetly bloomed and gone to rest 
Since last I held his little head 
Against my sad and aching breast. 


Above his sleep the snowy white 
Has softly gathered like a crown, 
And hidden from my eye’s dim sight 
The winter grass blades, sere and brown. 


But whether with the roses red,} 
Or with the winter's drapery, 
His little grave be garlanded, 
It is a lovely spot to me. 


There when the shadows of the night 
Arise and drive the day afar, 

I see him, with his crown of light, 
Look down from Heaven like a star : 


I see his beauteous smile enshrined 
In bright waves from the starry sea ; 
I hear his swe<t voice in the wind 
Tbat murmurs through each blossomed tree. 


You may pronounce my sorrow vain, 
And counsel me with kindest breath ; 
But do you know a father’s pain 
When his firstborn }ies cold in death ? 


To hear the last tones of a voice— 
The sweetest music to his ear— 
To feel the rarest of all joys, 
The richest gladness disappear ; 


To see the shadows close about 

The brightest ray that ever shone ; 
To see the coffin-lid shut out 

The dearest treasure he has known; 


This is the pain the father feels 

When death has made his hearthstene drear, 
When o’er the silent form he kneels, 

To weep above his loved one’s bier. 


So, surely you’ll not call me weak 
Because I love this lock of hair— 

This curl which, o’er my firstborn’s cheek, 
Once fluttered in the summer air. 


Traits oF TELFoRD.—That Telford was enabled 
to continue to so advanced an age employed on 
laborious and anxious work, was no doubt attri- 
butable, in a great measure, to the cheerfulness of 
his nature. He was, indeed, a most happy-minded 
man. It will be remembered that when a boy he had 
been known in his valley as “laughing Tam.” The 
same disposition seemed to characterise him even 
in his old age. He was playful and jocular, and 
rejoiced in the society of young people and children, 
especially when well-informed and modest; but 
when they pretended to acquirements they did not 
possess, he was quick to detect and see through 
them. One day a youth expatiated to him, in very 
large terms, about a friend of his who had done 
this and that, and made so and so, and could do all 
manner of wonderful things. Telford listened 
with great attention, and when the youth had done 
he quietly asked, with a twinkle in his eye, “Pray, 
can your friend lay eggs?’—Smiles’s “ Lives of 
the Engineers,” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>——- 

Tempter Bar is being cleansed and is to te 
decorated against the day of the National Thanks- 
giving. A triumphal arch is to be placed across 
Farringdon-street. Fleet-street is to be hung with 
a row of red draperies from the windows, and the 
houses decorated with flsgs and shields, The 
lamp-posts are to be decorated. Ontits return the 
procession will pass through Oxford-street, where 
two triumphal arches will be erected, and a hand- 
some trophy formed at Oxford-circus. It is stated 
that the Emperor Napoleon and family will view 
the return of the procession from the Hyde-park 
Hotel. 

Tue Lambeth vestry is qualifying itself to be 
called the comic vestry of the metropolis. At a 
recent discussion on the impurity of water supplied 
by South London companies, one member said he 
could not see why bad water should not be de- 
stroyed as well as bad onions and bad fish. Another 
who stated that the water at Glasgow was the best 
in all England, finished his speech by a scientific 
disquisition on the death-rates of Glasgow and 
London, accounting for the higher mortality in the 
former city by saying that he supposed there was 
not sufficient organic matter in the water. 

Mrs. Annie Porrpury, who has recently 
brought herself into notice by obtaining a sentence 
of nine months’ imprisonment against her husband’s 
mother for robbing her of £200 and jewellery, is 
now herself apprehended on the serious charge of 
murder. She was the widow of a Dr. Mendola, 
who left her £500 a year on condition of her not 
re-marrying. She had also £200 a year of her own. 
Shortly after the death of her husband she married 
her coachman, a lad of 17. Tbe children were then 
removed into the care of her mother, and made 
wards in Chancery. She left her husband, prose- 
cuted his mother who had lived with them, and 
brought a criminal charge against him for affirming 
before the registrar that his age was 21 instead of 
17. He has been liberated on bai), and she, desiring 
to return to him, was opposed in the removal of her 
furniture by her mother, whom she struck with a 
poker. Mrz. Aria, who died shortly from the effects 
of the blow, was also a wealthy lady. Mrs. Port- 
bury is 37 years of age. 

THE Telegraph says “twenty-five Russian sbips 
of war are being prepared and armed in the 
Black Sea, to take part in the autumn manceuvres 
next summer.” ; 

AN inquest has been held on Miss Edith Thrupp, 
the daughter of the vicar of Feltham. This young 
lady, only nineteen years of age, was dressing to go 
to a private concert, along with a young friend, 
Miss Edith Wildbore. There were two candles on 
the dressing table, and her sleeve caught fire, and 
she was speedily in flames. Miss Wildbore ran to 
her assistance, and both young ladies were so badly 
burnt that the former expired in a few hours and 
the latter is still in a dangerous condition. 

A youna lady has been charged of travelling in a 
third class carriage without a ticket, on the 
London and North Western railway. She said 
she was the Queen of England, and on her way to 
Londonto consult her lawye's. She is supposed 
to be insane. 

STEPNEY-GREEN is now beiog enclosed and laid 
out as a flower garden by the Metropolitan Board. 
The Lord of the Manor of Stebenheathe has granted 
it for the free and perpetual use of the people 
as a recreation ground. It is rich in historical in- 
terest, baving been the trysting place of the archers 
of the Tudors, and the rendevous of the rioters 
of Essex led by Wat the Tyler. By a grant of 
Charles IT. a market was held at Mile-end-green, 
of which Stepney-green isa remnant. In the time 
of the Stuarts it was a fashionable quarter, in- 
habited by the nobility. And, as late ax 1859, a 
large castellated mansion belonging to the Marquis 
of Worster was standing in excellent preservation. 

THE denizens of the city are very busy with 
preparations for the Thanksgiving Day. Scaffold- 
ing is to be scen in all directions, and groups of 
curious people are gathered on the pavement at 
all the chief points of interest. The erection of 
hoarding in the centre of the road at the junction 
of Farringdon-street and Ludgate-hill, necessary 
for the erection of the triumphal -arch, causes 
much impediment to traffic and grumbling 
amongst the drivers. Temple Bar is surrounded 
with scaffolding, and is already washed, not painted 
with white, picked out with buff and gold. The 
laurels on the city side are now in gold. The 
lamp-posts of Fleet-street are brilliant with a wet 
coating of royal blue, and the majority of shops 
have erected or are erecting raised seats, covered 
with red. 


Tux best way to get along with people who are 


“set up by pride” is to upset their pride and them 
too. . 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 
———_—_~>_—— 


“NEVER did see such a sight in all my life,” 

quoth Mrs. Narley, elevating her two rheu- 
matism-t*isted old hands in the air. ‘‘ Dust on 
them beautiful velvet carpets ; glass in the conser- 
vatory windows all broken ; chickens scratching 
up all the geraniums on the front lawn, and the 
lazy servants dawdling away their precious time ; 
while poor dear Mr. Avenel and Harry don’t know 
any more what’s going on than if they was 
boarders. Says I, ‘ Dear heart alive, Mr. Avenel, 
this is enough to make your poor wife turn in her 
grave.’ Says he—you know his pleasant way— 
Well, [ know it isn’t just right, Mrs. Narley ; 
but what canI do? And I ans-vers, says I, ‘ Get 
a housekeeper.” Says he, ‘Where?’ Says I, 
‘ Advertise.’ Says hve, ‘Mrs, Narley, you’ve hit 
the nail on the head. I'll advertise to-morrow.’ 
And that’s how that paragraph happened to be in 
the papers.” 

Here Mrs. Narley stopped to catch breath, and 
nodded emphatically at her auditor, a pale woman 
dressed in deep mourning, with the unbecoming 
frame-work of a widow’s cap around her face. 

“And do you think I should suit the gentle- 
man ?”’ the latter asked timidly. 

“ You can but try,” was Mrs, Narley’s en- 
couraging response. ‘Mr. Avenel’s as easy 
as a lamb, and not one o’ them as is everlastiogly 
checking off bills and counting nickel pennies, and 
Harry’s dreadful pleasant-tempered. Any way, 
if I was. you, Mrs. Hawkhurst, I’d go up and see.” 

And Mrs. Hawkhurst, holding her pretty little 

daughter by the hand, went up accordingly to the 
handsome stone house on the hill. 
_ There she found Mr. Avenel in a state of tem- 
porary siege, for others besides herself had seen 
the tempting advertisement, and made haste to 
answer it. There were fat women and lean, tall 
women and short, Scotch women and Germans ; 
smniling slovenly women, and trim, sharp-visaged 
women; women who had seen better days, and 
women who evidently hadn't 

Mrs. Hawkhurst looked around, somewhat dis- 
couraged by the formidable array of rivals. 

‘© There’s no hope for me,” she thought despair- 
ingly, and was just about to turn away, with timid 
Juliet clinging to her hand, when Harry Avenel 
advanced. 

‘* Did you wish'to see my uncle, ma'am?” he 
asked courteously. 

“T_T ealled about the housekeeper's situation,” 
meekly murmured the widow. 

And Harry showed her in at once. 

The fat and the tall, the German and the Scotch, 
the sour and the sweet, went away disappointed 
that day, for Mr. Avenel decided to engage Mrs. 
Hawkhurst as his housekeeper, with permission to 
keep, Juliet with her. 

“She is all I have, sir,” said the housekeeper 
apologetically, “and she will try to be useful about 
the house.” 

‘¢ How old is she?”” asked Mr, Avenel, 

“ Fifteen, sir.” 

‘¢ Well, let her stay,” said the widower good- 
humouredly. She'll eat no more than a chicken, 
and I dare say she can do a great many odd 
things about the place.” 

Mrs. Hawkhurst proved hergelf an executive 
officeress of the greatest ability. Gradually the 
‘chaos and old night’ of Avenel Place was: re- 
duced to system and order. The wheels of house- 
keeping revolved so softly that no oneknew they 
moved, yet these were the results. You scarce 
ever saw the housekeeper gliding about the halls, 
yet the servants declared she was omnipresent. 
Mr. Avenel found himself actually the inhabitant 
of a home once more, as the years slowly passed 
away. ¢ 

- He waa sitting on the piazza one day, smoking 
his cigar and watching the graceful movements of 
Juliet, Hawkhurst, as she was planting trailing 
vines in a marble vase that occupied the centre of 
the lawn, when Mrs. Narley came out. 

‘A nice evening, sir,” said Mrs. Narley.—‘‘ Oh, 
there she is!” 

“Who ?” Mr. Avenel asked, 

“ Why, that foolish child Juliet |’ answered the 
old lady sharply. “I ha’n’t no patience with her, 
that I ha’n’t !” 

_ What has she been doing now?” asked. the 
widower, with an amused face 

“Why, she’s refused Ben Nichols’ eldest son, 
as likely and forehanded a young feller as there is 

in the country.” 

Mr. Avenel started. 

“Ben Nichols! Why, Mrs. Narley, she is. only 
achild.” | 

“She's seventeen next week,’ nodded Mrs. 
Narley, and high time she thought o’settlin’.”’ 

Mr. Avenel looked across to where Juliet, stood 
in her pink gingham dress, the soft summer wind 
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stirring her curls, and her cheeks as softly tinted as 
the standard moss-roses on the lawn. Seventeen ! 
Was it possible that little Juliet Hawkhurst had 
grown to be seventeen years old? Oh, relentless 
Time that would not stand still! ob, cruel years, 
that went by and stole the fair brightness of child- 
hood away ! So Ben Nichols had actually asked 
Juliet Hawkhurst to be his wife ! 

“JT wish you an’ Harry ’d talk serious to her 
about it,” went on Mrs, Narley. “’Tain’t likely 
she’ll hey many more such chances as that.” 

“No; to be sure not,” said Mr. Avenel ab- 
stractedly. 

‘* And o’ course she’d ovghter think it over well,” 
added Mrz. Narley. 

“Oh, certainly—to be sure!” 

When Harry Avenel came home from the 
city that evening, he found his uncle in a brown 
study. 

“ Harry,” quoth the widower, 

“Yes, uncle.” 

‘‘T’ve been thinking—” 

‘So I should conclude, sir, from the H-shaped 
wrinkle between your brows,” laughed the young 
merchant. ‘Well, and what has been the topic 
of your meditations, Uncle Joe?” 

‘“‘ Why, I was thinking what would become of 
us if Mrs. Hawkhurst were to take it into her 
head to leave us.” 

Harry opened wide his merry hazel eyes at the 
idea. 

‘What made you think of such a thing, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Ob, I don’t know, She has a good place 
here ; but one couldn’t expect her to be contented 
with a housekeeper’s situation always, Harry.” 

“No, to be sure not.” 

“She has become very essential to our domestic 
happiness, Harry,” went on Mr. Avenel. 

‘‘Ves—I grant you that, Uncle Joe.” 

“And I really don’t know how we could manage 
to exist without her.” i 

“ Raise her salary, uncle,” suggested Harry. 

“No, I hardly think that would answer my 
purpose ; but, Harry—” 

“ Well, uncle?” 

Mr. Avenel looked slightly sheepish. 

‘‘Can’t you imagine any other way of keeping 
her here ?” he asked. 

Harry stared at his uncle. Mr, Avenel felt dis- 
posed to give him a hearty shake for his stupidity. 

“Oh!” cried the young man, with a sudden 
dawning of luc‘dity over the darkness of his brain. 
“ You don’t mean—matrimony, uncle?” 

‘s-Ves, Ido!” quoth Mr. Avenel stoutly, “Would 
you object, Harry ?” : 

“‘T, uncle!” 

“Because you are the only person interested 
besides myself—and her.” 

‘My greatest interest, uncle, is to see you 
happy,” the young man answered, wringing the 
elder’s hand. “ And—if I, too, should conclude to 
marry at no very distant day-—” 

“‘ Why then,” cried Mr. Avenel gaily, “ we can 
all live together just as we do now, and be the 
happiest family in the world !” 

And he went into the house, whistling as he 
went, ‘John Anderson, my Jo, John,” as blithely 
as a boy of sixteen. 

Juliet Hawkhurst was standing by the little side 
garden gate that evening, thoughtfully watching, 
over her right shoulder of course, the slender silver 
crescent of the new moon. Juliet had errtainly 
blossomed into a perfect little rose of a maiden, 
during the years she had been an inmate of Avenel 
Place. She was fair-baitel and rosy, with long 
eyelashes, deep blne eyes full of shadowy purple 
gleams, and a complexion like rose-coloured satin ; 
and, moreover, there was in her every movement a 
self-possessed grace and dignity of mien that was 
inexpressibly charming. Julies Hawkhurst had 
been born for a lady, but untoward fate-had made 
a housekeeper’s daughter of her. 

As she stood there, leaning over the iros rail cf 
the gate, a foutstep sounded behind her : 

Juliet !” 

She turned with a little rose blush and a smiie 
she fain would have concealed, and Harry Avexel 
came up and stood close beside her. 

‘‘ Little elf, you thought you had hidden away 
from me, but you see I have contrived to find you 
out, even here! What makes you blush, and look 
so confused 7” 

“Dol? And Juliet fixed her gaze very stead- 
fastly on the green turf at her feet, where a single 
yellow dandelion was clvsing its eye of downy gold 
for the night. p 

“Listen!” cried Harry triumphantly. ‘I’ve 
got a piece of news fer you.” 

“* What is it ?” 

“ What.should you think of a stepfather, eh, 
little one 2” 

Juliet looked up; this time in real and genu‘ne 
astonishment, 
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“ & stepfather, Harry ?” 

“My uncle has confided to me, this eveniug, that 
he thinks of marrying, Juliet; and from all that 
IT can gather, the bride is none other than your 
mother. So, when we are married, there will be 
a nice little family circle of us, eh ?” 

And the audacious young man belted her slender 
waist with his arm, and ventured to draw her a 
little closer to him. 

“Oh, but, Harry, you are all wrong,” cried 
Juliet, crimsoning and smiling like a June flower. 
“JJ meant to tell you of it, but somehow the 
words would not come to my lips. Your uncle told 
me alzo, that he had concluded to marry again, and 
—and he asked me to be his wife.” 

‘‘The—mischief he did?” cried Harry Avenel, 
starting back as if some one had struck him a blow. 
“You! Why, Juliet, you are young enough to 
be his daughter.” 

‘Perhaps I am,” said Juliet meekly. 

“ And what did you tell him? You accepted 
him of course? He is rich and I am poor, and 
all girls like gold.” 

“ec Harry 2 

“Tell me quick, Juliet,” he cried, almost passion- 
ately. ‘Don’t keep me longer in suspense.” 

“T told him,” Juliet answered innocently, “ that 
[had already promised to marry you.” 

‘““My little dove!” and Harry Avenel’s dark 
face brightened into sunshine once again. ‘‘ And 
you were right, for May and November never yet 
were happily mated. My uncle is an old fool; 
and yet I can’t blame him, Juliet, when I look at 
your sweet face.” 

The countenance of Mr..Avenel was slightly 
confused when he met his nephew at the breakfast 
table the next morning, but further than that 
there were no signs of the discomfiture he had 
undergone. He gave Juliet an exquisite set of 
wedding pearls when she was married, and con- 
gratulated Harry after a very cordial fazhion. 
But he never proposed to Mrs. Hawkhurst ; and 
as she had never expected anything of the sort, . 
no harm was done. 

And everything goes on at Avenel Place just 
precisely as it ought todo. Mr. Avenel keeps his 
housekeeper, and Harry has gained a wife. 


LOVE'S TELEGRAM. 
TREMBLING lightly on a sunbeam, 
Vibrating along its light, 
Sunbeam creeping in my chamber, 
Sunbeam dancing madly bright 
On the pale wali, like a phantom, 
Like a will-o’-wisp, I see 
Darting through the April azure, 
Love’s last telegram to me. 


Gentle breeze with softness laden, 
Open casement trembling through, 
Mellow in the glow of noontide, 
Erst refreshed with morning dew ; 
Breeze to whom the flowers pay tribute 
For their lover’s honey. bee, 
On whose bosom rests the woodlark, 
Bears Love’s telegram to me. 


Time, who should be painted smiling, 
Like a nymph who'll hearts betray, 
Soft of speech and beckoning onward, 
As she skims the mossy way, 
Crowned with roses, fledged with winglets 
Scarcely seen, so light they be, 
Time, with rosy fingers pressing, 
Gives Love’s telegram to me. 


Kindred spirits can commune, dear; 
Without words ; ’twixt thou and I 
There is a language brightly floating 
On each sunbeam in the sky, 
Saying, none so radiant shine dear, 
_As the sparkling looks we'll see, 
When we meet in two fond faces, 
That's Love's telegram to thee. 


THE colour of the wind was discovered by a man 
who went out and found it blew (blue). 

A Dukz inspecting a gaol was accosted by an ill- 
looking fellow, with, ‘‘ How does your grace do? 
I believe your grace and I have now been in every 
gaol in the kingdom.” ‘‘ Friend,” exclaimed the 
surprised duke, ‘ this is the only gaol I ever 
visited.”? ‘ Very likely,” said the fellow, ‘‘ but I 
have been in all the rest.” 

Good value for money is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standing of 
those with whom they deal. Jor thirty years 


Horniman’s Pare Teas (in packets) have given 
general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of: 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2,538 Agents—Chemists, Confectioners, and Book- 
sellers, 
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THE CAR-DRIVER’S STORY. 


+ 


AN AMERICAN TALE. 
F E was a brown man, with bright black eyes, 
af and a handsome figure; and this is the 
story he told to the passengers who rode outside 
of his stage to the hotel at the top of Hunter’s 
Mountain, and I shall tell it you just as he told it: 

“Hard driving, eh? Well, pretty much 60. 
V’ts all up-hill work, and there ain’t much room 
just at the turn there for a baulky horse to play his 
antics in. I came near going over once, but I 
didn’t quite do it. If I had I shouldn’t be here. 
I don’t know the number of feet dowa to the 
bottom over that precipice, but it’s evough ta 
make jelly of any man’s flesh that took the jump. 
Yes sir. I’ve been down in a storm, when it was 
so black that road and peak and precipice were all 
one piece. ‘The stones rolled under the wheels and 
rattled down over the side, and all the way I got 
past that narrow place was to wait for the flashes 
of lightning and drive on a spell, and wait for the 
next and drive on a bit more. So we got over it, 
me and Cato. Cato understands like a Christian, 
if he is only ahorse. But I tell you, bad or not, 
Td rather drive on this road in the worst storm 
that ever blowed, than I’d drive on one of them 
New York Railroads. Slave is the word for the 
drivers there—nigger slaves —but you see, when I 
got the job, there was my wife and the baby, and 
I wasn’t going to throw it up until somethiog else 
was certain; and I didn’t mind the hours, nor 
the scramble for a minute to eat dinner in, nor 
anything but what you might call the dodges. 
You must pay this one and that one, or you 
couldn’t keep your place atall. Ji you knew a 
bit too much about the conductor’s koocking down 
—no, I don’t mean passengers—fares, you know, 
you went. If there wasa’t one excuse, there was 
another; and I've geen many a driver forced to 
be late, and then reported. So msny minutes 
after time sacked you. And then the fines, and 
what not. 

‘At first them troubles was other people’s ; 
after a while they got to be my own. Old Shanklin, 
as we called him, wasmy conductor, We managed 
number ten together. He was getting rich. I 
knew how. 1 wasn’t one to turnspy; but he was 
afraid of me. He wanted t9 get me off, and I 
knew it. It was a hard game between us, but I 
held the trump for a while. I made my time and 
came in right, day and night, night and day. I 
often wondered how he could keep it up so. He 
in his handsome warm overcoat, me in my ragged 
jacket ; he getting rich, I with a use for every 
cent of every we-k’s wages. 

“Not that I was unhappy. Why, I had the best 
wife and the prettiest baby out of heaven, if I do 
sayit. Hetty, why, she’d have laid down and died 
for me, like I would for her. And Toddles—you’ ve 
seen them statues of Cupid, stranger, in the New 
York shop winders—they ain’t none of ’em no way to 
be compared with my Toddles. He was two year and 
a half, was Toddlee, and the yailer curls was all 
over his head, and his eyes was blue, and the lashes 
most hid ’em and made ’em black ; and Inever 
saw a peach as pink as his cheeks were, and all his 
Little joints were dimples. It put the heart in a man 
to have such a wife and baby, and until I got some- 
thing better, I vowed cld Shanklin shouldn't chouse 
them out of their bread and butter. So I stuck on 
to number ten. And when I had a spell cf home 
I played with Toddles, and me and my wife both 
said it was worth any trouble and acy hardship 
just to have each other and him. 

‘*Qne morning, when Shanks—that’s what we 
called him for short—rang the bell, I saw the old 
boy in his eye, and knew he'd fix me if he could, 
and I swore a swear, strang+r, that he should’nt. 
We kept it up a spell, and the last day’s trip had 
come, and we were full and turning about for the 
depot, when he puled again for me to wait for a 
party, and I stopped, of conrse. 

“Our track ran close along the water, there 
down by the South ferry; you know the place, 
stranger. Lots of boats start there, and emigrants 
come in, and it’s a lively place. There’s always a 
crowd of some kind and always a neise, but *tisn’t 
often you hear a scream like I heard then—a 
woman’s scream. It made my blood curdle. 

“¢ What is it ?’ said I to a car-driver, higher up 
than me, you know, and could see more. 

‘¢¢ Child overboard from the boat,’ says he. 

¢ Anybody in for it ?’ says I. 

“Noy; the cowards!’ says he. 

“Stranger, did you ever realise how much we 
eanthink in no time ? I never did before. 

_ “T wouldn't have spoken two words in the time 
it took me to say to myself. 

“¢<'There’s somebody's child drowning. If it can 
be saved I cansave it. If I leave this here car to 
do it, old Shanks will have his way and have me 
off, There's no other job ready for me that I know 


of, avd to fight Shanks six months and give up at 
last is hard. But,’ says I to myself, all in the same 
second, ‘ somebody’s baby is a drowning, an if ever 
danger comes to Toddles, and me away, Lord send 
somebody to be the friend to me that IT mean to be 
to that there, stranger.’ 

“That and more I said to myself quicker than 
the telegraph, and then I threw the reins to Shanks 
and was off.’ 

‘:¢ Hallo,’ says he; ‘where now ?’ 

‘Po save that young oné if I can,’ says I. 

“T’d got my coat off, and my boots, and my vest. 
I saw the crowd round the end of the dock, and 
saw the ferry-boat backing if, and women was a 
screaming and men shouting, and I jest caught 
sight of a little head that went down as I looked, 
and I dove, stranget, and I kinder said a little 
prayer as I did if, that I might be let to grab that 
child. 

“Well, it had sunk once, and the boat was 
crowding in, doing more harm than good, and it 
was a chance for me myself ; but in a minute I'd 
grabbed a bit of a white frock, aud the next I had 
the child fast. They got me aboard the boat, and 
I stood and held it. Its senses were gone, and 
its hair and clothes all dripping wet, but I knowed 
it wan't dead. T knowed it; for I'd seen them 
long lashes and them yellar curls afore. 1 knowed 
them off by heart. For oh! my God, stranger, ib 
was Toddles, my Toddles, that I held in my arms. 

“J an’t the fainting kind, stranger, but I keeled 
over thn, it camesd sudden. But when I came 
to, the first thing I heard was a child crying. TH 
never hear music again like that until I get to 


heaven, for I knew Toddles’s voice. 


‘© You see, his mother had taken him for a boat 
ride, and how she didn’t know he’d got away from 
her ani pitched himself over. And there she was 
a kissiog and a crying over us both. 

“Tow did you know it was Toddles?’ says 
she. ‘Ob how did you know it, John ?’ 

“Sys I, ‘I didn’t know it. I hope I didn’t need 
to know more’n that it was somebody’s child,’ 

“Jf I hadn’s remembered it, Vd have been 
punished proper for it, in my own opinion, stranger. 

© Shanks had his way. I'd left the car, and he 
drove it up. 1 was sacked, and I never tried to 
get my place acain. I’ve been here five years 
now, and Toddles isn’t the youngest now; but I 
haven’t forgot the minute when I leoked down 
into bis little facé and knowed it, and I never 
shall.” 


NEW MUSIC. 
——_—__-_—< + 

Troisieme, Valse Caprice, pour le Piana, par 
Frederic H. Cowan (Boosey, and Co., Holles- 
street)—A moderately difficult, brilliant, and 
pretty set of waltzes. 

La Dove Prende, from Zauberflote, arranged by 
S. Thuberg. (Boosey, and Suns, Holles-street).— 
nis is Mozart, beautiful, very sim)ly arranged. 
It is only moderately difficult, is in three flats, 
avd wri ten in three parts, but some of the distances 
are great. It is a piecs which requires careful 
fingering ; it is alyncst without cadences or running 
passages, and the movement is aidantino. 

Genevicve Quadrilles, on Offenbach’s Opera, by 
Charles Cocte (Booey and Co., Holles-street) — 
An easy, brizht, light piece of dance music, em- 
bodving all the favourite airs ofthe opera. Is has 
a well-got-up coloured title page, representing a 
scene from the opera. 

The Genevieve Waliz, by Charles Coote (Boosey, 
and Co., Holles-street).—An easy waltz, with a 
pretty coloured illustration. 

Thoughts of Home. Romance for the Pianoforte, 
by Tom Brown (Boosey, and Co., Holles-street). 
A graceful piece, moderately easy. 

Happier Days. Melody for the Pianoforte, by 
Tom Brown (Boosey, and Co., Holles-street). 
A very easy piece, suitable for a young lady not 
very far advanced in execution. It is in the key 
of C. It admits of much tenderness and feeling. 

The Village Blacksmith, for the Pianoforte, by 
Kuhl (Wood and Cv., Calthorpe-street, Soho).— 
This is a pianoforte arrangement of the well-kaown 
song, and the name of Kuhl is a guarantee for the 
excellence of the present work. ‘Like most of his 
music, it is moderately difficult, and requires good 
execution. 


Epps’s Cuocotate.—“ Nous n’ avons en France 
qu’une seule usine ot la préparation du Cacao 
emploie un matériel et un personnel aussi considé- 
rables que ceux que nous avons vus dans l’usine 
de Messieurs Epps. C’est une véritable curiosité 
dans son genre que cette immense fabrique.’”’— 
La Situation (the Imperialist organ.) The wrapper 
of each cake of Chocolate is labelled “Jamzs Epps 
and Co,, Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, 
makers of Epps’s Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and 
Condensed Milk). 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT, 


———@—— 


Cxersmony keeps up ail things, ’tis like a penny 
glass to a rich spirit or excellent water; withous 
it the water were spilt, the spirit lost. 

To conduct ourselves politely to all, even our 
servants, is necessary if we would be respected. As 
we treat them, so will they treat us. 

Low Sprrirs.—No one’s spirits were ever hurt 
by doing his duty. Ona the contrary, one good 
action, one temptation resisted or overcome, one 
sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for conscience 
sake, will prove a cordial for weak and low spirits 
beyond what either indulgence, or diversion, Cr 
company ean do for them. Anda succession and 
course of such actions and self-denials, springing 
from a religious principle, and manfolly maintained, 
is the best possible course that can be followed as 
a remedy for sinkings and oppressings of this 
kind.—PAtry. 

Work.—We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our hearts. We 
have certain work to do for our bread, and that is 
to be done strenuously ; other work to do for our 
delight, and this is to be done heartily. Neither is 
it to be done by halves and shifts, bus with a will; 
and what is not worth the effort is not to be done 
at all. Perhaps all that we have to do is meant 
for nothing more than an exercise of the heart and 
will, aud is useless in itself ; but at all events the 
better use it has may well be spared if it is not 
worth putting our hands and strength to.— 
RUSKIN. 


; THE INDIAN ROMANCE. 

The circumstances which led to the assassination 
of the lamented Viceroy of India, being narrated 
after the first burst of horror and wonderment, 
read like the story of sone dark drama of Fate. 
What are the facts? Lord Mayo, despite of the 
warning Which the murder of Mr. Justice Norman 
might have conveyed, literally tempts the wild 
revenge of desperate convicts, against which no 
precaution Whatsoéver seems to have been taken. 
Englishmen naturally ask bow came it that men 
like Shere Ali weré loosely roving about and 
could obtain weapons. ‘To which it may be 
answered that the convict settlement at the 
Andamans is itself a natural prison. Escape is 
impossible, as those who have attempted it, eitber 
in small parties or large, have perished from. 
starvation or been killed by the natives. ‘Th's 
horrible penalsettlementis a place without hope. We 
leara about the man that he waa no ordinary bratal 
fanatic, but a mountaineer of the heroic type--a 
brave and devoted follower, who had been ruled 
by the little fioger of the child of the leader whom 
he followed to the field. 3&e had carried about 
the litie girl of bis English chief in his braw?, V 
aims, and she could do anything with him. Well. 
this man, wh» had fought tor us and foughs 
bravely, this bring with a nature tender to child 
and woman, this devoted henchman, reserybling 
the best type of the Scottish Highlar jer of the 
middle ages, bad in his family a Co sican vendetta 
—a blocd feud, asitiscalled, Tf he had slain all 
his enemics on native soi) it would not have mat- 
tered to us. But it appears that he met one on 
English territory, and there wasa fight, Theman 
at all events was killed, th ugh Shere Ali declared 
he did not fall by his hand. We are inclired to 
believe the word of this asasssin more implicitly 
than much of the evidence of law courts. Now 
comes the anomaly which hss led to such disastrous 
results. This Indian Highlander received the 
“benefit of a doubt.” He was not executed for a 
crime which possibly he did not commit, but con- 
demned, by way of mercy, to transportation for 
life! In vain did he beg of judge and gaolers te 
kill him, and put him out of his misery. Either 
he was guilty or not; but he was dealt with upon 
the principle of compromise. There was not evi- 
dence to hang him, and so the authorities did 
worse. With all the good eliminated out of his 
being, this man, like a raging wild beast, stalked 
the settlement at the time that Lord Mayo, beam- 
ing over with beneficence and justice, visited the 
place of his detention. It might as well have 
been laid down in the Viceregal programme that 
he should walk through a cage of tigers or tread 
barefoot along a path infested by the ten-inch long 
scorpions and vipers indigenous to the place: The 
most culpable negligence seems to have existed, 
that could be manifested short of actual complicity, 
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A cynicaL old Bachelor, who firmly believes 
that all women have something to say on all 
subjects, recently asked a female friend, ‘‘ Well, 
madame, ee, Sy yon hold on this question of 
female suffrage ’—To him the lady responded 
calmly, ‘‘Sir, I hold my tongue,” y P 
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THE NIGHT OF THE BALL. 
—_—_j>_——_- 


HERE was to be a ball at Throgs’s Hill—a 
. ball such as a Fifth-avenue belle would 
scorn, and a Fifth-avenue beau make a mock of, 
though the guests were good, honest, respectable 
people, and there would be ten times the genuine 
fun in one hour that there isin a whole night at 
any aristocratic hop I ever heard of. You had to 
dress for it too. Anything less genteel than a 
muslin would not be worn, and not 3 man would 
go in shirt sleeves, and that was style for “ those 
parts.” 

Ike Welling was going; he was going in a bran 
new suit of store clothes too. The money was fast 
in the wash-leather pouch in his pocket. Also he 
would wear bair-oil, and new boots. Millie Cam- 
berling bad a white dress and blue sash, and 
slippers with blue rosettes upon them. Ike had 
seen her fringing the sash, for she was teacher at 
the district schoo], and was boarding for the time 
with his sister-in-law. 

Jack Welling’s farm was a large one, and Ike 
was very necessary there; he knew more about 
the place than its owner. And though he had 
often threatened to go and seek his fortune, he had 

cen very glad that he stayed upon the farm since 
Millie Camberling caine there. 

To tell the truth in ten words, he was in love 
with Millie, and the great feature of the ball would 
be her presence. There was no girl lke her, ke 
said to himself; and he wondered that others 
should have seemed charming to him before he met 
her. She seemed to like him too; but there was 
Dick Whiison, Squire Whilson’s son, handsome 
and rich, a young lawyer with plenty of impu- 
dence, and everything in his power, as it seemed 
to Ike. He admired Millie, and why should be 
not win her? 

“T’m as good a man as he iv, and he can’t love 
her better,” said Ike ; ‘“ but Jooks are on his side, 
and money, and luck. Best forget her.” 

But love is not to be ruled. The more a lover 
strives to forget, the more impossible is becomés to 
do so. Millie’s fair face haunted Ike day and 
night. And now that the ball was at hand, be had 
determined to cut Dick Whilson out, if it was in 
him to do so. Rackett was but ten miles away, 
and toward Rackett he was riding in the dawnir g, 
to be measured by the tailor. 

‘© T’'ll have the best suit he can make me,” said 
Ike to himself. ‘‘T’ll show Dick that I can dress 
us wellas he. Tine feathers go a good way. I’m 
2s tall as he, and straighter. [Dl have a turn-over 
velvet cellar, and—Hallo! What's that? I say 
Riker—” 

He stopped his horse. He had sidden to the 
outskirts of a farm which did not look overlarge 
cr over-prosperous. Beyond was a house, such as 
it was, and a well-sweep rising over a clump of 
newly budded bushes, and leaning over the rail- 
fence, in the forezround, stocd a great ruddy giant 
of a man—a thorough backwoodsman— crying like 
u baby, the tears dripping down his cheeks, and 
glistening on his beard. 

“Hallo, Riker !” cried Ike again. ‘‘ What's up ? 
What bas hapvened, old fellow—Riker ?” 

“ Don’t spesk to me, Ike,” said the man. “Just 
git, aud den’t speak. You've seen me like I dicn’t 
think no man would, but I can’t help it now. Tm 
done fur—ruined. 1 might as well shoot myself 
and let Lizzy go back to the old folks with the 
youtg uns. Lord help me !” 

“They an’t dead then,” said Ike. ‘* Why old 
fellow, 1 thought ’twas that sure. Come, cheer up: 
there’s hope for anything else.” - ; 

*Tt's the mortgage,” said the man. “IT don’t 
jest"know how—I an’t been countin’ time keerful. 
T calculated to pay up when I sold the’crops, and 
they an’t out of the ground yet, And here’s a 
lawyer in the house, and it seems it’s hiz, not mine. 
He writ tome. I writ back to him the state of 
the case. "Tan’t justice, but it seems it’s law. 
Fifty dollars down to-day, or the place is his. I 
could a8 soon give him that sun. Lve been 
regular pay 89 far. A Christian would wait, 
you'd think, with good reasons given him. But 
no.” - 

Ike dismounted. 

‘‘ Let’s have a talk with him,” he said. And 
they went into the kitchen. There ths wife sat 
trembling, and there sat the man who held the 
mortgage. The backwoodsman was a mere baby, 
in legal matters, and his idea of fair and square 
was: by no means that of the law’s. Ike, with his 
greater experience, knew this. And he knew also, 
that there was but one means of saving bis friend, 
before he bad talked with the unwelcome guest fur 
ten minutes. 

That way he took. The fifty dollars that lay in 
the leather pouch caine out upon the table with a 


flap. 
‘“‘There’s the money, Riker,” he said. “You 
can pay me when you're ready. Hanged if I 


ever expected to get so much satisfaction out of 
it.” 


And he meant every word of that speech, and 
wasas happy «# Riker himself, when the man of 
the law walked grimly down the road disappointed 
of his prey. And he ate bis mush and milk with 
his friends merrily, and their thanks delightea 
him. And he badno fear but that Riker would 
pay him—7f he could, But an hour or so after, 
as he rode home, one thought crossed his mind 
that gave him a little painful twinge. He should 
not buy the store clothes, and without them he 
should not go to the ball. He must leave the 
coast clear for Dick Whilson, and perhaps he 
had lost Millie Camberling. At the thought 
he could have wept even as poor Riker bad, 
for Millie was, in his eyes, earth’s one great 
treasure. 

“There’s nothing like an evening like that for a 
chance,” said Ike to himself. “ Ud do it over 
again. It’s not in me to turn my back on a friend 
in trouble, but I’ve given up more than fifty dollars 
ten times told. Well, it’s her gain, I suppose. 
Dick Whilson will give her a better home than I 
could. He’ll likely goon to besomebody. IfI get 
a good farm and a decent home, it’s all I hope for. 
There’s one comfort, it can’t last for ever—there’s 
an end to it all. Out there in the burying ground, 
some day—’ 

And Ike put his horse up dolefully, and went 
to bed without going into the room where he heard 
the chattering of the women, and saw by the lamp- 
light the glitter of blue silk and the crisp white- 
ness of new muslin. They were at work for the 
ball. 

After a while came a clatter of horse’s hoofs 
and a sound as of a man alighting at the front door, 
Then merry greetings and much laughter. Mr. 
Whilson had called. I’m sorry to say Ike called 
him any number of hard names as he lay upon his 
pillow and listened tothe merry murmur. Having 
retired too early of course he could not sleep, and 
now he vexed himself with the thought that he 
might have cut Whilson out, for that nigh! at least, 
had he brushed himself up and tsken a s-at 
rezolutely at Millie’s side. And again, why not 
borrow money of his brother, who would lend it 
willingly, and go to the ball after all? 

‘*T’il do it,” said Ike. ‘‘‘ Faint heart never won 
fair lady.’ I’m sickening her with sulks and 
silence, just because I’m so fond of her. Til do it 
Jack’s the best brotber that ever lived, and I’m of 
use to him, too. I'll go, after all.” : 

Then he arose, and sat down by the window 
and locked out. The sweetness of early spring 
was in the air, and over the distant hills the 
moon was rising. Romance filled the young 
man’s healt; his face softened, his eyes grew 
dewy. éf 

“May God give me her—just her—and I'l: 
ark for nothing else,” he said. “ May God make 
me zood enough and brave enough to win her 
love.” 

Then he lifted his head, and turned his eyes 
toward the rising moon again, and this is what he 
eaw: black against it, on a little rising ground, 
two figures—those «f a woman ard a man—and 
as he looked; the man casght the woman’s hand in 
his, and stooping a little, kissed her. 

He knew that he saw Millie and Dick Whilson, 
and he drew his head in from the window with 
that awful feelitg—as near akin to that of a les: 
spirit as anything we can imagine—which comes 
upon the beart when love is suddenly turned to 
rage and hate. 

He crept back to his bed in a strange, slow sort 
of way, wondering at himself. He lay awake for 
bours, aid slept like one in a fever at last. When 
he awakened, it was with a strange sense of deso- 
lation upon hit, His “occupation” was gone. 
Life held nothing to win or tv lose—so it seemed 
tohim. He Yooked in his glass, as he made his 
simple toilet. It séemed to him that he hardly 
knew himeelf. : 

Before this, he had hoped, and doubted, and 
rejeiced, and despaired ; sometimes thinking to 
give up the struggle—sometimes believing that 
Millie could at last be brought to love him. Now 
all was over. The dull, dead certainty Jay upon 
him. The very air hed lost its sweetness. Waking 
Was wretchedness, and sleep brought him no re- 
freshment. He did not encourage these fcelings ; 
he strove to drive them from him, but all in vain. 
He said to himself, “I am young, I have health 
and strength, and there are other girls in the 
world. Why should the loss of one unman me ?” 
He remembered Emily Pitt, the beauty of Throge’s 
Hill, who had always been willing enovgh to smile 
upon him, but there was vo pleasure in the re- 
membrance. Lovers are all idiots for the time 
Leing, I suppose. It is seldom a hopeless idiocy ; 
people get bravely over it. But Ike was in the 


worst stage of the condition just then, and having 
lost Millie Camberling, he did not value life. It 


* 


never occurred to him to try to cut Dick out, even 
new. He would as soon have striven to take a 
man’s purse from him, as his girl, There is a good 
deal cf honour in your backwoodsman. But then 
he would have liked nothing better than a hand 
to hand conflict with Dick, one of those South- 
western duels where the combatants hold a ker- 
chief between them as they fire. 

The days passed on, and the night of the ball 
came. That evening Ike did not go home at all. 
He went to a lonely place by the water’s edge, and 
sat all alone under a great tree, He timed the 
hours as they rolled by, by his great silver watch. 

Now they were dressing; now they were off. 
Now they were at the ball-room. And she stood 
there, in her white muslin and blue ribbons, and 
Dick Whilson came to meet her. Now they were 
dancing, and she was happy. No thought of the 
man who loved her so crossed her mind ; no 
shadow cf his woe fell across her path—so bright ; 
so happy ; so beautiful. 

“Lord keep her so,” said Ike, and that awful 
smouldering rage somehow seemed to fall away 
from his heart. He did not hate any one. He 
felt desolate and sad, but the horrible wish for 
revenge was gone. He arose, weak and trembling, 
and put his face against a tree and wept softly. 

‘¢J’ll be her brother,” he said to himself. “If 
trouble ever comes nigh her, I’li offer help if I can. 
She shall never know I loved her more than 
brothers do—never. I'll be a man, if I can’t bea 
happy one.’’ And he turned homeward slowly, 
and tke angels went with him. 

The house was not quite dark. The ball-going 
folks had left a light for him, it seemed. He was 
not quite forgotten. He opened the sitting-room 
door, and a figure that beat over a book in the red 
firelight, turned toward him. It was Millie 
Camberling. He looked at her in astonishment. 

“ Home already ?”’ he said. 

She Janghed. 

“T did not go to the ba!l ; Iam keeping house. 
I’ve kept your supper warm. Come and eat it.” 

‘““Thark you, I’m not hungry,” he said, and 
would have slipped away. 

Ske called him : 

“Mr. Welling.” 

“Well, Miss Camberling !” 

He looked at her. He drew nearer. 
had that in them that puzzled him. 

She smiled. 

‘© Why didn’t you go the ball ?”’ he said. 

““T did not think I should enjoy myself.” 

“Dick Whilson was to be there too,” said he. 

“ T suppose so.” 

“Then I should think you would.” 

She laughed. 

“ Hardly,” she answered. ‘I’m the last person 
Mr. Whilson would like to see tonight. And 
then— Isaac Welling, why didn’t you go to the 
ball ?” 

‘ Balls ar’n’t for fellows like me,” he said. 

‘‘ Riker’s bcys go to my school. Riker told me,”’ 
she said. ‘Youre a good man, Ike Welling.” 

‘Don't look that way at me, or [ll forget you're 
another man’s sweetheart,” said Ike. 

“You're very rude,” said Muliie, blushing, “But 
I’m nobody’s sweetheart.” 

““f saw Dick Whilson kiss you in the moonlight 
on the hill,” said poor Ike. 

“There are thiogs a girl mustn’t tell,” said 
Millic. “But I'll say just this: when Mr, 
Whilson kissed me, it was for good-bye—a life- 
long good-bye, I suppose. _ I could not refuse him 
that.” A 

“Then you gave him the mitten ?” cried Ike. 

Millie said nothing. 

<: Don’t give it to me, Millie,” said Ike. 

I think sbe didn’t, for that night was the 
happiest of Ike Welling’s life, and not one of those 
gay ball-goers was half so glad a man as he, a3 the 
rising sun which lit them home saw him far afield, 
building love’s bright air-castles, as he whistled 
over his work, 


Her eyes 


THE Lap's Porrmse,—A correspondent gives 
the following version of this story as he had it 
from a gentleman in Menchester twenty-five years 
ago :—‘’ A Lancashire farmer, hearing a terrible 
row in tiie housé-place where the servants wee at 
breakfast, went in and discovered tha: the noive 
proceeded from a growing boy employed on the 
premis-s, who was dissatisfied with his matutinal 
meal. The following dialogue took place :—‘t Now 
then, lad, what’s to do?” “I dunno know, 
ester,” says the youth, looking very sulky, 
“Coom, coom, Jad,” says the farmer, gocd- 
naturedly, ‘‘tell’s what’s to do.” “ It’s these 
porridge, mester.” “Weil, lad, whai’s up with 
th’ porridze?” “They’re saut, mester, and 
they’re sour, and they’re sooty, and they’re thick, 
and gruse, and lumpy, and besides, mester, there’s 
no’ enow on ’em,” 
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THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 


“On dit,” there will probably be a new Opera- 
house built in London. r 

Moe. ALBonI.—Mdme. Alboni has signed an 
engagement with Mr. Gye for the approaching 
season. 

CREMORNE GARDENS.—These beautiful grounds 
are again to be opened to the pleasure-seeker 
during the ensuing season, Mr. J. Baum having 
entered into an engagement with M, Rivitre, who 
will give a series of promenade concerts on the 
same extensive scale as those organised and carried 
ovt by him at Covent-garden last year. 

SacrepD Harmonic Socrety.—The next per- 
formance of this society takes place at Exeter 
Hall on Friday, the 23rd instant. The pro- 
gramme comprises Haydn’s third Mass (the Impe- 
rial), Mendelssohn’s “ Praise Jehovah” (Lauda 
Sion), and Spohr’s oratorio The Last Judgment. 
The principal singers are Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 
Whitney. 

Tue New Eneuisa Praia Donna.—Miss Dore 
Dolby’s career upon the Italian stage appears to 
be a succession of brilliant triumphs. Wherever 
she appears she is received with unbounded favour. 
She is now at Brescia, where her performances as 
Nydia in the opera of Jone, and as Casilda in that 
of Ruy Blas, awaken the enthusiasm of over-flowing 
houses and the rapturous enconiums of the critics. 
She is also distinguished for her personal beauty and 
her five voice. Such an artist will indeed be an 
acquisition to the lyric stage of London, and all 
the more welcome that a feeling of national interest 
may fairly be allowed to mingle with the general 
sense of satisfaction to which her success will give 
rise, 


WOMAN’S WORK. 

No young woman who can use her needle, nzed 
‘make shirts for twenty cents,’ or ‘‘walk the 
streets homeless avd helpless.” Numberless 
famili-s ia city and country require seamstresses 
and nurses ; they are willing to pay high wages, 
give them comfortable room:, take care of them 
when sick, &c. ; but the trouble is, the “‘ untrained 
girl cursed with beauty” is too proud to live “at 
rervice,”’ and thinks it more respectable to take in 
Sewing, which means an attic-room and a rush- 
light, no fire and little food. Let us have done 
with this nonsense about povecty driving girls toa 
life of shame. There is plenty of work by which 
unmarried women could earn an honest living if 
they were willing to do it. Unfortunately, the 
false idea that there is something disreputable in 
the word servant, and not ‘‘unjust wages, op- 
pression,” &c., is the true reason that able-bodi-d 
women ure hopeless. And when the tempter 
assures her she can evade the curse, “In the 
Sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,” let 
aes not blame others if she yields to the temp‘a- 

lon. 


OVERDRESSING. 

Overdressing is vulgar, especially in women, for 
the glare of the sun-lit and eye-lit street. Toilets, 
even when tasteful as to. colour and style, denote, 
if habitually rich and showy, mental vulgarity, their 
transparent design being by superficial, material 
means, to impress the beholder. The refised be- 
holder is unfavourably impressed, suspecting such 
outward richness to be the mark of inward poverty. 
A prevalent fashion of costly dressing is a sign of 
general vulgarity. The finest type of ladyhood 
would recoil offended from her mirror at seeing 
her-elf besilked, and befeathtred, and bejewelled, 
for a morning walk or drive. She will be as simply 
elegant in her attire, in doors or out, as in her 
Manners, and wiil not exhibit, either in the one 
or the other, the slighest effort to outvie her 
Leighbour. 


Lovis XIII. coming from the council with 
ichelieu, whose opinions bad just overruled those 
of the king, the latter stood aside to let the 
Monarch pass. ‘Are ye not the master here?” 
Said the king, pushing him angrily. ‘‘Go before 


DS “IT can only do so,” replied the adroit 
courtier, taking a torch from one of the pages, 


- by assuming the duties of the humblest of your 

€rvants,” 
aes knew but one or two fast readers, and 
war Hy of many books, whose knowledge was 
at she bing. Mrs. Martineau says of herself 
a tied is the slowest of readers, sometimes a page 
piace y But then what she reads she makes her 
eles rcpt this on E. Girls read too much 
a ak too little. I will answer for it that 
tore ey girls of eighteen who have not read 
Sl bs 8 than I have ; and as to religious books 
unt upon my fingers in two minutes all T 


Tread, Buy 
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Tue Morning Post this week alludes to the | 
“insurrection led by Wat the Tyler in 1831.” To 
say the least this is startling, and we have evidently 
been labouring under an historical delusion in ima- 
giniog such an event took place at an early period 
of the middle ages. 

MILpNESS OF THE SzAson.—A gentleman re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of Plymouth caught 
a butterfly in the garden at the back of his house 
on Monday—a curious illustration of the mildnessof 
the season. 

Wat's In A NAme.—The name of his Majesty 
the King of Siam is a3 follows :—Pra Bat Som- 
detch Prabaramain Taramaha Chulalonkorn Klao 
Pra Chao Pen Din Siam. 

Accipent To A LADY IN THE HuNTING-FIELD — 
Yesterday, as Lady Kerr, wife of Lord Charles 
Innes Kerr, was out hunting with the Windsor 
Garrison drag hounds, when taking a fence near 
Langley Park, the horse fell and rolled over her 
ladyship, who was taken to the nearest farmhouse, 
and medical assistance telegraphed for to London, 
Her ladyship was lying in a precarious state and 
still insensible at the time of writiog. 

Suppen DeatH at A Weppinc Party.—A 
sudden death occurred last week under very painful 
circumstances. It seems that a man named 
Richard Deevy, residing at Ballycoma, near Castle- 
comer, attended the wedding of a friend’s daughter 
in an adjoining townland. A!l went merrily duiing 
the day, and poor Deevy, who was always a person 
of most industrious and temperate habits, having | 
lunched, then danced for a considerable time ; and | 
at about half-past four p.m., appearing faint from 
the exercise, sat down and almost immediately | 
died, he having been apparently affected by heart 
disease. An inquest was held oa Saturday last, 
when the jury found a verdict of “ Death from 
natural causes.” The deceased has left a wife and 
several children to mourn his loss. 

An Inrant Dromepary.—One of the drome- 
daries at Wombwell’s menagerie in Ediaburgh 
gave birth to a fine calf recently. It was taken 
from its mother immediately after birth, and is 
being brought up by a feeding bottle, ia orde: that 
it may escape the fate of its two predecessors, 
which were squeezed to death by the mother, | 
apparently in the fondness for her offspring. The 
infant dromedary is 3 feet high, and appears to be | 
‘all legs together.” This is the eighth camel 
which has been born in Wombweli’s menageris 
during the past six years. 


GLEANINGS. | 


eee — 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
———— > 

TaprocA CrEAM.—At night put two heaping 
tablespoonfuls to soak, and in the morning drain 
off the water, beat the yolks of two eggs with half a 
cup of sugar, a little nutmeg and the tapioc?, and 
stir into a quart of boiling milk and boil about ten | 
minutes, then pourintoa dish. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a froth with a little sugar, flavour with 
lemon or vanilla, spread smootly over the cream | 
and put into the ovenand brown. Lat cold. 

MoUaSSES GINGERBREAD.—One cup molasses, 
one cup of sour cream, a piece of butter the size of 
a small egg, one teaspoonful of soda, two eggs, 
flour to make it the consistency of ordinary cake 
mixture, beat well and bake in a moderate oven. 
Flavour with ginger, nutmeg, or allspice. If 
eaten warm it is very good without either. 

Cup Cakre.—One cup of cream, one cup of sugar, 
two-thirds of a cup of buttermilk, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and a little nutmeg. Mix soft. 

Doucunuts —One cup of sugar, one cup of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, two eggs. Mix just 
thick enough so it can be cut. 

Water Cooxies.—Three cups of sugar, ene cup 
of butter, one cup of water, one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one nutmeg. These are best when 
three weeks old. 


A Frew daysagoathatcher was employed in making 
matters secure at the homestead of a clergyman, 
residing near Latchingdon, Essex, The man had 
got frequent advances from the reverend gentle- 
man, but at length he got tired of the calls upon 
his purse, and said to the thatcher, ‘No; whea 
you have done your job you shall have your 
money.” The thatcher soon afterwards appeared 
at the church to be marzied. Steadily the cere. 
mony proceeded up to the prodaction of the hoop 
of gold, when the minister required him to “lay it 
upon the book with the accustomed duty to the 
priest and clerk ;” in other words, demanded the 
marriage fees, when the bridegroom, thinking a 
like principle should apply to thatcher and curate, 
replied, ‘* No, when you have done your job you 


t they are mine,—F, W. Robertson, | shall have your money.” 
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TOILET RECIPES. 
——— 

Cotp CrEAM.--Melt very gradually two ounces 
of white wax with half-a-pint of oil of almonds, 
adding as it cools half-a-pint of rose-water. 

AxotHer.—Simmer together one ounce of sper- 
maceti, half-an-ounce of virgia wax, and ove ounce 
of almond oil; when well-incorporated, put it into 
cold spring water, and beat it with the hand an 
hour anda half. Put it up in a jar, and cover it 
with pure spring water, which must be changed 
every day. 

Creaw or Roses.—Take one pound of oil of 
sweet almonds, one ounce each of spermaceti and 
white wax, one pint of essence of nerole. Put the 
oil, wax, aud spermaceti, into a well-glazed pipkin 
over a clear fire, and when completely melted, pour 
in the rose-water by degrees, and keep beating 
until the compound becomes like pomatum ; now 
add the essence, and put the cream into pots covered 
with leather. 

Damask Powprr.—Beat well in a marble mor- 
tar three pounds of cypress powder and dry damask 
roses: sift the powder through a fine cypress 
sieve, beating and returning it until sufficiently fine. 


King Caaries THE SIMPLE, AND HIS Foou.— 
This good fellow’s influence was so great, that 
Charles, king of France, once remarked to him he 
thought they had better change places. As Jean 
did not look well pleased at the proposal, Charles 
asked him if he were not content at the idea of 
being a king. “Oh, content enough,” was the 
reply ; “but I should be exceedingly ashamed at 
having such a fool.” It was this fool who once 
tried his master’s nerve by rushing into his room 
one morning with the exclamation—‘“‘Oh, sire, 
such news! 4,000 men have risen in the city !” 
“ What!” cried the startling king ; “with what 
intention have they risen?” ‘ Well,” said Jean, 
“probably with the intention of lying down again 
at bed-time.” 

Gzorce III. on Poxcruaurry.—The celebrated 
mathematical instrument maker, Mr. Ramsden, 
was frequently deficient in punctuality, and would 
delay for months—nay, for years—the delivery of 
instruments bespoken from him. His Majesty, who 


| had more than once experienced this dilatory -dis- 


position, once ordered an instrument, which he 
made Ramsden positively promise to deliver on a 
certain day : the day, however, came, but not the 
institument. At length, Ramsden sent word to the 
King that it was finished ; on which a message was 
returned, desiring him to bring it in person to the 
palace. Le bowever answered, that he would not 
come unless his Majesty promised not to be angry 
with Lim. ‘ Well, well,” said the King, “let bim 
come ; as he confesses his fault it would be hard 
to punish him for is.” Oa this assurance he went 
to the palace, where he was graciously reczived : 
the King, after expressing his entire satisfaction 
with the iustrument, only added, with a good- 
smile, ‘*Yoa have been uncommon'y 
punctual this time, Mr. Ramsden, having brought 
the instrument on the very day of the month you 
promised it ; you have on'y made a slight mistake 
in the dite of the year.” It was, in fact, exactly 
a year alter the s'ipulated time. 

A Guost Srory.—In the hot summer of 1794, 
the Bishop of Chichester was waked in his palac:> 
at foar o’clock in the morning by his bedchamber 
door being opened, when a female figure, all in 
white, ensered and sat down near him. The pre- 
late, who protested he was not frightened, said, in 
a tone of authority, but not with the usual triple 
adjuration, ““Who are you?’ Not a word of 
1eply ; but the personage beaved a profound sizh. 
The bishop rang the bell, bat the servants were so 
sound asleep that nobody heard him. He repeated 
his question; still no answer, but another decp 
sigh. Then the apparition took some papers out 
of its pocket, and began to read them to itself. As 
last, when the bishop had continved to ring, wad 
nobody came, the spectre arose and departed as it 
had arrived. When the secvants did at last 
appear, the bishop c ied, *‘ Well, what have you 
seen?” “Seev, my lord?” “Ay, seen; or wh» 
—what is the woman that has been here?” 
“Woman, my lord?’ In short, when my lord 
had related his vision, his domestics did humbly 
apprehend that his lordship had been dreaming ; 
and so did his whole family next morning. Yet it 
is most certain that the good man had been in no 
dream, and told nothing but what he had seen ; 
for as the story circulated, and diverted the un- 
godly at the prelate’s expense, it got at last to the 
ears of the keeper of a madhouse in the diocese, 
who came and deposed that a female lunatic under 
his care had escaped from his custody, and, finding 
the gate of the palace open, had marched up to 
my lord’s chamber. Tre deponent further caid 
that his prisoner was always reading a bundle of 
papers. 
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AMUSING SCRAPS. 
——_@ = 

THE Sorrest Kinp or Bricks —Cam-brics. 

A UNIVERSALLY-LIKED GaLuant.—The rain- 
bow. 

WHEN may we presume that a man is very 
hungry? When he will devour books. 

In what game may we conclude that fowl play 
is always observed ?—In chicken hazard. 

THOSE days are lost in. which we do no good ; 
those worse than Jost in which we do evil. 

In general those parents have most reverence 
who most deserve it, for he that lives weil cannot 
be dispised. 

A BaRRISTER entered the hall with his wig very 
much awry, which provoked much merriment. At 
last, addressing Curran, he said, ‘‘ Do you see any- 
thing ridiculous in this wig?’ ‘ Nothing but the 
head,” answered Curran. 

WHEN Beau Nash was il], Dr. Cheyne wrote a 
prescription for him. The next day the doctor 
coming to see his patient, inquired if he had 
followed his prescription. ‘‘ No,” answered Nash, 
**if I had I should have broken my neck, for 1 
threw it out of a two-pair-of-stairs window.” 

AN Irishman called at a post office in the Strand, 
and inquired if there were any letters for him. 
The clerk asked hisname. ‘ Oh!” said he, ‘sure 
you'll find it on the back of the letter.” 

“ Wuart do you mean, sir,” said a fat gentleman, 
“by crowding and jostling in this manner ?” 
‘‘Who are you, sir?” “Si, I am one of the 
gentlemen connected with the press.” ‘* I thought 
80, by Jove, for you have squeezed my ribs in !”’ 

**CAN you flirt a fan ?” asked a coquette of her 
partner. ‘“ No,” he r plied, ‘‘ but I cau fan a flirt.” 

“ WELL, Alick,” said a Scotchman, ‘and how did 
ye like London?”” “JT liked it varra weel,” 
answered Alick, “but it’s a domm’d expensive 
place to live in ; I hadna been there four an’ twenty 
hours before bang went a saxpence.” 

**SusAN,” said an Irish footman, ‘‘ what was 
the Messees sayin’ to yer jest now?” “She 
desered me to see that there was a cake for teain 
the nursery, as it is msster Charles’s birthday.” 
‘* Be aisy, now,” rejoined the foo'man, ‘‘ none of 
your blarney, sure it was Master Dick's birthday 
yesterday, and how can it be his brother’s birthday 
tc-day unless they are twins ?” 

AN Irishman calls his sweetheart honey because 
she is bee-loved. 

Way are cachmere shawls like deaf people ? 
Because you can't make them here (hem). 

A YANKEE paper says that down east they make 
the tea so weak, that it is unable to come ont of 
the ; ot. 

AFFECTIONATE.—Dear girl, when Iam g ne, oh, 
remember me, as the bee said when it alighted on 
a country maiden’s cheek in mistake for a rose. 

Wuy is a thief a kind of philosopher ?— Because 
he regards everything in an abstract point of view, 
is opposed to all notions of protection, and is open 
to c nviction. 

A young lady in North Carolina requested to be 
released from a mariage engagement on the 
ground that when she contracted it she believed 
her lover ‘‘a duck,” but has since found him to be 
@ goose, ; 

Wuat is the difference between the native in- 
habitants of Ceylon and unmarried British fewales ? 
Bue first are all Cingalese, and the others are single 
she’s. 

“ WHArT is the meaning of lost in French ?”’ said 
a cab-diiver to a foreign gentleman. ‘“ Perdu,” 
answered the gentleman. ‘‘ Well, then, your 
trunk is perdu,” said the eab-driver. 

A LANGUAGE OF THE SOLE.—Creaking boots. 

WHEN a girl “gets a young woman,” she mostly 
wants to get a young man as well. Perhaps this 
is a veason why certain unmarried spinsters of a 
certain age, and disappointed wives want the 
suffrage and other masculine ‘‘ rights.” 

WHEN is love deformed !—When its allon one 
Bide, 

A YOUNG woman in Chicago, who lost her speech 
by a severe cold, had twenty offers of marriage in 
one week.—(Don’t believe it.) Note by the 
Editor. 

A NEWHAVEN paper, describing the localities of 

three prominent institutions of that city, says :— 
**The medical college is on the road to the ceme- 
tery ; the divinity college on the road to the poor- 
house ; and the law echool on the road to the 
jail.” 
Unremitrina KinDNESS.—‘‘ Call that a kind 
man?” said a gentleman, speaking of an absent 
acquiintance. ‘‘A man who is away from his 
family, and never sends them a farthing. Call 
that kindness?” ‘ Yes ; unremitting kindness.” 

WHIcH is worth most, five pounds in gold, or a 
five pound bank-note ?—The bank-note ; because 
you always double it when you put it in your 
pocket, and you will find it always increases (in 
creases) when you take it out. 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, RIDDLES, &c. 
[We shall be happy to receive contributions and 
answers to this column from our readers, | 


ENIGMA. 
I 


My jirst I hope you are, 
My second I see you are, 
And my whole you always will be, 
ff. 
My first two letters are a man, my three first a woman, 
my four first a brave man, my whole a brave woman, 
TRANSPOSITION. 
Entire, I’m Irish you will own ; 
Curtail, the whole world claims me ; 
Behead, transpose, correctly done, 
An English title names me ; 
Curtail again, I’m Spanish now, 
As Italian some greet me; 
Transpose my whole, a letter change, 
And England, Ireland, Scotland, range ; 
Or Wales throughout you’ll meet me. 
CONUNDRUMS. 
1. When did Adam first use a walking-stick? __ : 
2, Why is Buckingham Palace the cheapest edifice in 
Europe ? 
3. On what occasion did William the Conquerer sleep 
five in a bed? 
4. Why is Manchester like the garden of Eden pre- 
viously to the fall of our first parents? 7 
5. Why are there, strictly speaking, only 325 days in 
the year? 
6. How many dog-days are there in the year? 
7. Why are four shillings and eleven pence three 
farthings like a king at his coronation? 


ANSWERS. 
ENIGMA. 


A NOSEGAY OF FLOWERS. 
1. Mary-gold. 4, Blue-bell, 
2. Sweet-Sarah. 5, Cow-slip. 
3. Crow-foot. 6. Dog-rose. 


CHARADE, 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Actresses. 5. Seamstresses. 
2. Fortresses, 6. Traitresses. 
3. Mortresses. 7. Matresses. 
4, Mistresses. 
8. Because they are continually crossing the line and 
running from pole to pole. 
9. Because it is a vane (vain) and glittering thing toa 
spire (aspire). 
10. Because they are engaged in private hearing (pri- 
vateerinz). 
11. A law-suit. 
12. Because he can a tail unfold. 
13. Because a queen’s head was not worth a penny 
then. 


A Bed. 


Lamp-lighter. 


RILuinas says that slander is like a tin kettle 
tied to a dog’s tail—very good fun go long as is 
isn't our dog. 

DEAN Howson, now in this country, is of the 
opinion that the work of bringing the heathen to 
the knowledge cf Christ must be Jargely done by 
Chri-tian women. He finds in the practice that 
prevailed in the church of the apostles warrant for 
the admisaion of women to ¢ flicial positions in the 
eburch. 

Cuarr.4Apple-Stall Keeper (to the boys): 
‘Now, then, what are you gaping at, what do you 
want?” Street Boy. ‘Nothin’.” Apple-Stall 
Keeper: “Then take it, and be off!” Street 
Boy: ‘- Very well: wrap it up for us in a piec: 
o’ paper!” [Bolts.]— Punch. 

A VaLentinn TracEDy.—Head of Select Estab- 
lishment (awfully): “Miss Mary Caroline Psyche, 
this was found under your pillow.—(Reads.)—‘ I 
do avow that I am thine, O wilt thou be my valen- 
tine ?—From your Spooney Cousin, G.’—Spooney 
Cousin ! Odious Vulgarism! What will become 
of you—indulging in such perilous and disreput- 
able practices?’ Miss Psyche: “Please, Miss 
Bacboard, a spoon is included in the list of articles 
required by pupils comivg to this establishment.”— 
Punch. 


TAKEN AT HIS Worp.—A French savan, of 
excellent heart, but somewhat eccentric, lately dis- 
charged a servant. Another presented himself, 
and when matters were nearly settled, the gentle- 
man raid :—“ Listen, my good fellow ; I am not 
unfair, but I hate to waste words. You must 
understand me at a hint. For example, when I 
say—‘'Give me my razory, to sbave me,” you 
must bring me at the same time warm water, 
soap, @ napkin; in fact all the accessories of the 
toilet. And so with everything.” Tor some time 
all went on to a marvel, and our friend congratu- 
lated himseif on having so excellent a servant, 
One day he felt indisposed, and told his man to go 
for the doctor, who lived a few steps off, One 
hour, two hours passed away. No physician, no 
servant. Finally, at the end of three hours, back 
came the servant. “Well sir!” said his master, 
‘‘ what made you so long a time gone for the 
doctor, who lives clos2 at hand?” “ Ma foi,” he 
replied, ‘‘ monsieur remembers that when he gives 
me an order I must think of all that he wiil be 
likely to need. Thus I started for the doctor ; 
then the surgeon, in case there should be any 
operation to perform ; the nurse, in case she should 
be needed to pass the night ; the notary, in case 
monsieur should wish to make his will; and the 
undertaker and the gravedigger, in case he should 
die.” 


®Mur etter Gasket. 


—_--)}—_—_- 

MARION.—You need not make the first skirt of the 
costume of the rich silk all the way up to the waist. 
Finish it with alpaca if brown, or black, or witha stout 
twill lining. That will save two or three yards of the . 
rich silk and enable you to get a complete costume out 
of the short length you have. ‘he polonaise and body 
may be of a different shade of the same colour, and 
also the flounce on the skirt. 

K. E.—Put the vinegar plant in a pan of boiled molasses 
and water. Stand it in a cellar tied down, andina 
month the vinegar will be ready for use, 

ADA V.—Pomade is often harder than is agreeable for 
use. Remove about a third into another pot, fill with 
olive or almond oi], stand the pot on the hob, not too 
near the fire, and let it all melt. 

HEIRLOOM.—To wash lace, cut up some soap (curd is the 

best) and melt it in water by boiling it. About one 

ounce of soap to a pint or pint and a half of water is a 

fair proportion. Pour this intoa basin, and as soon as 

it is cool enough for the hand to bear, put in the lace 
and shake it about. It is as well to have more soap 
ready if the lace is much soiled, and wash it the same 
way in asecond lather. Rinse it well in luke warm 
water. Whenit looks pretty clean soap it well all over, 
and put itin a pipkin (if small, in a clean jam pot) 
with shavings of soap and strong blue and soda. Place 
the pipkin in a saucepan of water, keeping the mouth 
above the water, and simmer for an hour on the fire. 

Then rinse out the blue well in clear cold water. The 

The last rinsing of the lace should leave no trace of 

soap. Stiffen with alittle gum water. for this pur- 

pose either melt the gum or buy artists’ prepared 
liquid gum. Lay the wet lace on a clean cloth, fold it 
up. Ina few minutes take it out. Lay a clean cloth 
over a cushion, or pillow, or mattress, and stretch the 
lace with pins at every point of the pattern all round. 

Stick in the pins upright like darts. When dry, it will 

be fit to wear. Honiton lace is best ironed on the 

wrong side, It is not easy to tell washed lace from 
new when nicely done in this manner. 


AN Illinois gentleman who had his watch stolen 
from his pocket, and advertised that the thief must 
return it if he would avoid trouble, received, before 
eleven o'clock on the same day, three watches and 
aletier promising a fourthif be would send twenty 
dollais and ask no questions.4 

A WeEsST-END Postutstress.—'‘ We have also 
been told,” says Madame Ronniger, in the course 
of a speech remarkable for its logical power and 
its great elequence, delivered at Warrington, “ that 
voting ard similar excitements would produce 
insanity among women: that if they were called 
to take part in public life, they would soon cnly 
be fit for straight waistcoats and to inhabit lunatic 
asylums. But compare the operation of a lady’s 
voting once every few years by ballot, or even the 
regular routine of a» lady-doctor’s occupation, 
with the perpetual whirl of excitement in which 
women of fashion, actresses, or opera-singers live. 
Yet we do not hear that Jenny Lind is deranged, 
that Patti has become mad, Titiens or Alboni 
about to retire into lunatic asylums. The best 
tests of women being able to stand thir share of 
hard work, and the uj s and downs of life, may be 
found in the admirable management of many 
large hotels owned by women, in the large mil- 
linery establishments conducted by them, their 
superintendence of post-office and telegraph wok 
in populous districts ; and, not last or least, the 
position of overworked governesses in large 
families of children, or that of maids-of-all-work 
in lodging or boarding houses. If these positions 
are not as likely to drive women mad as voting, 
lecturing, or doctoring, I am very much mistaken. 
And yet all these are decidedly exciting occupa- 
tions, with a fair share of worry and perplexing 
troubles. Inthe place where I live we have an 
excellent, worthy woman as a postmistress. It is 
quite a pleasure to be served by her, as, in spile of 
the immense amount of work she has to do, she is 
never out of temper or short in her replies as post- 
masters are sometimes ; and she certainly has 
exhibited no signs of madness yet, nor dues she 
appear likely to do ; yet I should think she is aa 


busy as, if not busier than, the busiest man in the 
parish.” 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 17, at Milton Lodge, Wells, Somerset, the wife of 
William Henry Bailey, Esq., of a son. 

Feb. 17, at Surbition, the wife of John Oakey, of a 
daughter, 

Feb. 19, at 59, Kensington-gardens-square, the wife of 
Frederick Charles James Millar, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law, of a daughter. : 

Feb. 19, at Wanstead, the wife of I. Schott Cousens, 
of a son. 

Feb. 20, the Countess Beauchamp, of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 13, at St, Phillip’s Church, Birmingham, by the 
Rev. J. Mander, B.A., David Hodge, Esq., of the 
Waldrons, Croydon, to Eliza Jane, second daughter of 
the late R. Boulton, Esq., of Bradley-green Worcester- 
shire. 

Feb. 15, at St. Paul’s, Greenwich, Mr. John S. Arnold, 
of the Broadway, Deptford, to Sarah, daughter of Mr, 
Holding, of London-street, Greenich. 


DEATHS. 
Feb. 16, at 11, Clifton-road, Brighton, Ruth, youngest 
daughter of the late R. Chapman, Esq., aged twenty- 
seven. 
Feb. 17, at Exater, Captain Henry R, Condley, aged 
fifty-three, 
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BensAMIN Epeincron, Marquee and Tent 
Manufacturer, by special letters of appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Contractor for Fetes and rejoicings, Tem- 
porary Ball Rooms of large dimensions, illuminated 
and warmed to any degree. Awnings and covered 
ways. Flags and Banners of all Nations, in silk or 
bunting, emblazoned with arms and devices to 
order. Benjamin Edgington has but one address, 
No. 2, Duke-street, London-bridge, and no esta- 
blishment at the West End. 

IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GLENFIELD Srarcu, they are respectfully 
rolicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware therefore ef spurious 
imitations. 


Borwick’s CusTaRD POWDER is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire : “I consider BuxvrEer’s NERVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.’ From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “‘I have tried BUNTER’S NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


To brace the nerves, to overcome weariness and 
disinclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsley’s 
Widow Welch’s Female Pills, which are a really invigo- 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion ; dispelling flatulency ; curing headache ; 
relieving shortness of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. Used with great success by the medical pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to be 
a certain means of relief. Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to avoid 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J. Sanger 
and Sons, 150, Oxford-street, London, W. 


OUR MONTHLY PARTS. 


We intend issuing Monthly Parts, in Coloured 
Wrapper, containing 
COLOURED FASHION PLATES, CUT 
OUT PATTERNS, &c. 

PRICE 7d., Posr Free 8d. 
OFFICE, 8, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. 


THE THEATRES. 
—_ > ——— 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Chatterton. Every 
Evening, at 7, IN POSSESSION. At 7.45, TOM THUMB ; 
or, Harlequin King Arthur and The Knights of the 
Round Table. The Vokes Family, Messrs. B. Wright, 
H. Collard, Master Russell, Master Job Russell; Misses 
Coveney, Russell, 8. Hodson, &c. Double Harlequinade 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead. 

Every Evening, at 7, GANYMEDE AND GALATHA: 
Misses Farren, Loseby, &c. At 8.15, OFF THE LINE: 
Mr. Toole ; Mrs. Billington. At 9.15, THESPIS: Messrs, 
Toole, Taylor, Sullivan, the Paynes, &c. ; Misses Clary, 
Farren, Loseby, Tremaine, Wilson. Ballet and Chorus. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. Every 
Evening at 7, LODGERS AND DODGERS; Mr. W. Joyce; 
Mrs. Raymond. After which, MEG’S DIVERSION: 
Messrs. H. T. Craven, W. Swanborough, H. Crouch, 
Turner; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, F. Hughes, and 
Armstrong. Followed by ARION: Messrs. Terry, Paul 
t on, &c.; Mesdames A. Thomson, Ranoe Venn, Cullen, &e: 


SURREY THEATRE.—Every Evening, 
at 7, NOBODY’S FORTUNE. Bradstock, Mr. 
Shepherd ; Messrs. Edgar, Newbound, Warde, Butler, 
Yarnold ; Mesdames Jones, Shepherd. Followed by the 
Pantomime KING OF THE PEACOCKS, &c. King Pea- 
cock, Mrs. Shepherd ; Queen Barley-Sugar, Mdlle. scasi ; 
Messrs. Murray, Yarnold, Seymour ; Mesdames John- 
stone, F. Edgar; Croueste, Lovell, Romaine, Grovini ; 
Miss Ellis. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.—Every 
Evening, at 7, MY TURN NEXT: Mr. G. Belmore. At 
8, THE BELLS: Messrs. H. Irving, F. Hall, F. W. Irish, 
H. Crellin; Miss G. Pauncefort, Miss Fanny Heywood. 
To conclude with PICKWICK: Messrs. G. Belmore, 
Charles Warner, Addison, G. Murray, Odell, Irish, H. 
ou ; Mesdames Hill, La Fontaine, Kate Manor, and 
ell. 


(4 LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 
t Manager, Mr. H. J. Montague. Every Evening, 
are MY WIFE’S OUT. At 8, PARTNERS FOR LIFE; 
iss Carlotta Addison, Miss Larkin, and Miss Fanny 
Mr eisg Mr. Compton, Mr. David Fisher, Mz. Flockton, 
with F S. Neville, Mr. H. J. Montague, &c, Conclude 
BLEND WAGGLES; Mr, Compton. 


ANNUAL SALE OF SILKS. 
STAGG AND MANTLE 


RESPECTFULLY BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 


ANNUAL SALEH OF STLEKS, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


IS NOW ON, and will be Continued during the ensuing Week. 


Leicester Square and Leicester Street. 


THE.LADY’s OWN PAPER is published by R. G. INCORPORATED UNDER THE Companigs’ Acts, 
CARTER at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 1862-67, Feb. 27, 1871. 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Nowsagents THE 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General ANTI-ADULTERATION ASSOCIATION 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, (LIMITED). 


for Threehalfpence. 
SCALE OF CHARGES 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) 35. 6d. Offices: Adelphi Chambers, 6, John-street, Adelphi 
Every additional Line............. ..+. 08. 6d. W.C. 

Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ...... 6s. Od. too ege 

Every additional Line,.........-..+.-++ Is, Od. THE existing laws being entirely permissive have proved 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Stamps and Post-office Orders payable at Flcet-street, 
to ROBERT GEORGE CARTER. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to 
the Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, £.C. 


totally inoperative. The primary object of the Associa- 
tion isto secure the introduction of a compulsory Bill 
against the Adulteration of Food, Drink, and Drugs. 
And, further, to aid such measures by eliciting a large 
amount of public support, by petition and otherwise. 

To seek out proof of the necessity for such legislation 
by analyses of the chief articles of Food now supplied in 
all parts of the Metropolis (and elsewhere, as the means 
of the Association admit), and by a Monthly Report 
thereon—for which purpose the services and laboratory 
ofan eminent Food authority and Chemist have been 
secured, 

Further to seek out and prosecute in cases of injurious 
adulteration and fraud, and obtain convictions when 
possible under the existing laws. 

By so doing to relieve individuals from the cost, loss of 
time, and inconvenience entailed on them in attempting 
to enforce the penal clauses of the existing Acts. 

To concentrate public opinion by means of numerously 
signed petitions extensively canvassed amongst the in- 
finential classes, and press upon Parliament the urgent 
necessity for passing a compulsory Act ina matter of such 
vital importance as regards the Health and well-being of 
all, more especially the poorer classes. 

To carryout these objects the Association appeal to the 
public in general for sympathy and support by signing 
the petitions submitted by their canvassers, and further, 
to defray necessary expenses, by Subscriptions or 
Donations. 

The canvassers are authorised to receive Subscriptions 
and Donations, but in all cases a receipt from the office. 

The books of the Association will at all convenient 
times be opened for the inspection of Contributors, and 
reports regularly transmitted. 

Further particulars forwarded on application to 
T. PAYNE, Secretary. 


THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(SNOW HILL STATION), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels in 
the three kingdoms.”—The Field, 
July 31, 1869. 

“From experience gained by re- 
peated visits, we are happy to be 
able to testify to the exceeding com- 
fort of this hotel. We have much 
pleasure in recommending it.”— The 
Engineer, October 14, 1870. 

“An establishment remarkable for 
its able management, reasonable 
charges, and general comfort.”— 
Bell's Life, June 17, 1871. 


a 


Now ready. Sixpence. 


RS. BULL'S WINTER PARTY. 


By the Author of the ‘‘ ‘Times’ Newspaper for 
1962.” Illustrated. 


JOHN B. DAY, 3, Savoy-street, Strand; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER, 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation. Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. = 
London: Wyman and Por 74, Great Queen-street, 
W.C. 


SOLICITOR. 
JOSEPH PERRY, EsQ., Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall 
street, E.C, 


Published the 15th of each month, 


THE ANTI ADULTERATION REVIEW. 
A Magazine devoted to securing PURITY in FOOD, 
DRINK, and DRUGS. 
Price 2d., or per ann., pp. 2s. 
ae ce 6, John-street, Adelphi, and H. VICKERS, 
Strand. 


LADIES 
£25 TO £100 PER WEEK! 


Made easy. 20,000 sold in six months. The most rapidly 
selling articles ever invented for married or single ladies’ | ¢¢ 


Mee NO FEMALE CAN DO WITHOUT THEM. 


Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what has always been 
wanted, and always will. Profits large. Rights for sale. 
Lady Agents can make fortunes. Standard articles, 
Circulars free. = 

‘Address BANDANAH MANUFACTURING CO., New 
York. 


F. 8.” can confidently recommend as 

@ amost strictly honest person, and one she 
has known for many years, Mrs. DYMOND, 55, Mill- 
street, Bideford, North Devon (successor to the late Mrs. 
Turner), who gives the greatest value for all sorts of 
adies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s LEFT-OFF CLOTH Es, 
&c. First-class references given. The money sent by 
return of post. The expenses of carriage borne by Mrs. 
D., who is happy to do business in any part of the 
United Kingdom, 


TO ALL IN DEBT AND DIFFICULTIES 
Vi. MARSHALL, Solicitor of the Court 
J of Bankruptcy, &c., obtains for EMBARRASSED 
DEBTORS, in town or country, PROTECTION of PRO- 
PERTY and an entire release trom all debts, under the 
new act, without bankruptcy or suspension of business. 
Charges by instalments. Consultation free. 
BILLS of SALE and DEEDS of every description pre- 
pared at one-half the usual charge. 
OFFICES, 9, LINCOLN’S, INN-FIELDS. 
Mr. Marshall may be consulted in the evening at his 
residence. 
20, HART-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 
MARSHALL, of 12, HATTION- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 


y ; 1O LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- 
proof TWEED CLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS 
in every variety of shape or colour are supplied by the 
original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS and 

GRAND COSTUME BALLS. —Every appendage 

forthe above in elegant and superior style, at NAT HAN’S, 

the celebrated, eminent Court costumier, _Tichborne 

street, Regent-street, only. Their splendid Portable 
Theatre, with scenery and every appendage, on hire. “2 

obtains for Em)arrassed Debtors 


Vi R. 
(in town or country) 


AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business, 
Charges very moderate, payable by instalments, 
CONSULTATION FREE, 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
\ y COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


—_ 


URSES for the SICK WANTED.—The 

British Nursing Association, for Protestant Nurses, 
has VACANCIES for PROBATIONERS, young wonien of 
good character, between the ages of 21 and 40. Ladies 
are also received for training. For particulars apply to 
Miss L. COLES, Lady Superintendent, Royal Free Hospi- 
tal, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


MACHINISTS AND YOUNG LADIES 
Vy ANTED; to learn Sewing Machines— 


Thomas’s, Howe’s, Singer’s, Wilcox and Gibbs’s, 
Wheeler and Wilson’s, Clements’s—for button-holes, 
embroidery, &c., 5s.—for mantles, dressmaking, tailoring, 
underclothing, &c., 3s.—bootwork, flowering, &c., 5s. ; 
materials found free ; employment and good wages after- 
wards, 141, mford-street, Blackfriars. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— . 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T, BOWSER, Manager. 
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THE HOME WASHER BREIPENBACH’S 
ESTER Oy IS A SIMPLE, WOOD VIOLET. ‘Fragrant as the Flower.” 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Sa eat COMPACT, WOOD VIOLET COM+rLEXION POWDER. 2s. 6d. 
: fi : AND : - WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. 13. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. 
AN EFFICIENT . DELICATE SCENTS. LABLAB. QUEST. ROCK ROSE. 
ye WASHING MACHINE. AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
Boiling, Soaking, and POUDRE a VELOURS. No.1. Pure White. No. 2. Rosée. No. 
Rubbing unnecessary. A deeper shade. This Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It 
A Complete Machine, to is innocent in use, natural in shade, and superior to any skin or Com- 
Wash, Wring, & Mangle, plexion Powder yet known. 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps. 
“ for £5 5s. wath ame ¥E . 
nace HOME WASHER, only = 
he atari MACASSARINE softens, restores, and strengthens the HAIR. 
WEE) \ “Balltvas Btatlont © KADY DOR beantifies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions, 
rae Tiinserats y Tiateyurce: ODON®TO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, and is fragrant to the breath 


eo re BELL AND CO., SE RRCAS SAAS SEES REL SS 
Ny AGRO Gmueth,) _BREIDENBACH and 00. 197, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


TO PREVENT TYPHOID FE 


BY ROYAL 
HER MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT. 


HAVE YOUR CISTERNS FITTED WITH 


WESTO AND PINDER’S 
PATENT OVER-FLOW PI 


AND YOUR CLOSETS FITTED ON THEIR IMPROVED 


PRINCIPLE, 


REQUIRING NO SOIL TRAP, 
To prevent the effluvia from the drain-pipe infecting SG SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d. ; 


Sold everywhere, ONE SHILLING each. 


Vip.|RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE and other sweet 
erfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. ; 

~ RIMMEL’S LIME JUCE and GLYCERINE, the best preparation for the hair, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., & 5s. 

° RIMMEL'S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and is. Pellucid do. Is. ; 

RIMMEL’S far-famed TOLLET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s. 6d. Toilet 

Water, 2s. 6d. and 6s. 5 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the teeth and. sweetening the breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, a new Pommade for Restoring Grey Hair and Beard to their original 

H Colour, through the agency of light, 3s. 6d. 

* RIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER, for the complexion, 1s. per box. 

FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties. Rosewater, 2s. ; Costume, 3s. 6d. ; Oracnlar, 3s. 6d. ; 


. Floral, 5s. 6d. ; Fan, 5s. 6d. ; New Lottery, 4s. per dozen. 
y Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d, 


ant 


PES; 


the water in the Cistern. Highly recommended by “\ EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s, to £1 1s, Od. 


the Highest medical authority. 
PRICES: LARGEOVERFLOW, 13s 64d—SMALL D 
CARRILHO, PINDER, AND C0., 


Inventors, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of 


to Joint Pipes without Solder, and the Protector 
Over-Flow Pipe, to prevent contagion from 


the Drain Pipe to the Cistern. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road Brighton, 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


£60,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING, 


O. 11s 6d 


Fittings 


__.23, East-street, Walworth, London. AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 
TRY 
MOLES PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE| CEIIMNEY WM. WAINE, | BRUSSELS 
BOOTS AND OTHER GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, | CARPETS, 
FOR DURABILITY, COMFORT & FASHION,| GLASSES,| pxport UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, 300 PIECES, 
And ected ‘the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- IN EVERY VARIETY. 131 to 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. ALL AT 2s, 2}d, PER YARD. 


AGES : 


1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the Ana RT JEWE Louk RY 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while THE N i L hy 


costing no more than ordinary Boots. 


AURINE. 


AURINE is a metal so perfectly resembling Gold as to baffle detection, All the goods into which it is 


2. SPPRARANCE, ~The tread being equalized, the manufactured are, in style and finish, equal to 18-carat Gold; while the imitation Diamonds, Rubies, Turquoise, 


Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 


3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 


in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable fro 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 


Emeralds, and Pearls with which the Aurine is studded are remarkable for brilliancy and finish, and closely 


m Boots | resemble the most rare gems. ; ; sohdclt ‘lb 
of corns A detailed Price List free by post. The goods, which are guaranteed to give perfect satis ac ee e safely 
packed and forwarded per first post, after receipt of the amount in stamps, or post-office order, paya le to Charles 


and bunions) is wholly avoided. ( L ¢ d aAMOU po 
at SIMPLICITY” chil can understand and apply Lead ne ee ares Ortally perten oiye jh article is respectfully solicited. an 
is invention. RINE SH, b ifully orna pe: Set rs ae ae 0 <s oe «- 28, Od, 
See TESTIMONIALS with instructions for self-measure- ” ,, ____ set with imitation Rubies, Emeralds, &c. .. e ae es “ 8s. 6d. 
ment, pst free on application. The Trade supplied with ” EARRINGS, Smee yeas i Se peers ane *° . . . S72 = “ep 
1 t - § ‘ Ul, rich : a Pg “x: oe .- . on oe b : 
Boles pnt Hee ea PATENT BooT COMPANY, LIMITED. = FINGER-RINGS, set with Rubics, Emeralds, and Pearl atic ee a ee te. 28.) Od. 
1 a 2 Manac 1) ¥; “Princess” pattern, single Brilliant, set in Claw .. . on .. 48. 6d, 
: CHARLES MOLE, Manager. i THE LORNE SET, Brooch and Earrings complete ae ceeee eee niente ook GANEOO 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court Road, 4 LOCKET, carved with chaste design and enamelled —.. + + . ne .. 38. 6d. 
_ _London. ng ib SCARF PIN, Parisian design, with Turquoise = nt een ah gS af Tes OUs 

Agents required in unrepresented districts. NECK-CHAINS, NECKLETS, ALBER1TS, PENCIL CASES, WATCHES, &c., equally cheap. 


DARNEY and PRIO 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS 


CHARLES WYNN, 
R ‘AURINE IMPORTER, 
; 295, STRAND, LONDON. 


> 


Se en ee 
51, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W. GLENFIELD §S TARCH | | ee 


(Opposite Claridge’s Hotel.) 


istthe only kind used in her Majesty's Laundry. If there 


MANUFACTORY :—New Inn Yard, Tottenham-court-road. | 4°. any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 


Iron Cottage Grand. Warranted not to deteri 


STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a | Bess POWDER 


trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 


orate in |-Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever | 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded for the New Compensating | every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the | 
9 Hes BEEN AWARDED 


pitch or tone, or require re-regulating in any cli 


as exhibited in the Educational Section of the Interna- 


mate. used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 


.PIANOFORTES Manufactured expressly for Schools, for the sake of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of rpwo GOLD MEDALS 


tional Exhibition, 1871. 
_FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTES for Concerts, 
tions, &c., at moderate charges. 
PIANOFORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 


nearly Every Description, 


82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Dealer in Glass, China, Earthenware, Jronmongery, Tin 
toods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna- 
ments, Musical Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
apanned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 


oreign Glass. : 
Goods Lent on Hire 


spurious imitations 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE) 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” Aes BREAD, Pastry, Puppines, &c. 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” Lice and WHOLESOME. 
Its use nore appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. prays 
in ld. and 2d, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, e es 
To avoid which, see the names LEA and 


PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. LSO 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCH. 


Agents—Crossk & BLACKWELL, London, 


Institu- 


Hee its SUPERIORITY over all others, 


51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
ADAM MORRIS (Having recently - — 


arrived from Berlin) begs to inform th 


of the West-end that she has opened a Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing Establishment, where may be obtained a very ‘ 
select assortment cf HUMAN HAIR, Fancy Toilet | Iron, and the arti 


Articles, &c. 


Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Work made up in the latest | strength and freetom fron 


Fashions. 


Every description of Hair Work, making up, &c., will | uses to which it may be applied: 
receive Madam M.’s immediate and careful attention, scription of Household Gl 


A call is respectfully invited. 


51, GREAT PORTLAND ST., OXFORD ST., W. ing of Bouks, Chippings of Furni 


iD D. MADDICK and CO., Printers of | Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants. 
@ several first-class Newspapers and Magazines | Costly wares, Ancient and 


and every other description of Printing, having 
purchased some extensive founts of new type 


pared to EXECUTE CONTRACTS at extremely low In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, and 
charges. Would not object to take an interest. Arrange- Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sol 


ments can be made for publishing. 


Offices, 1 and 1A, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, W. J, FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 
out the word. 


MERIRE- 


ma 


es Hale JROULKES. CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
eles joined bear washing in boiling 
g transparency with unequalled 
n unpleasant odour, admits of 
sy application. A few of the 
The repair of every de- 
asses and Earthenware, Glass 
es of Veneer, the Bind 
iture, Picture Frames | 


water. It com dine 


great neatness and is of e2 


Shades, Chimney Ornaments, piec 


Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 


Modern, that cannot be re- 


recently | placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
are pre- | much broken. 


Inventor 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


{IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


5 & CO., TEA MERCHANTS 
PHILGIPS & CO., A MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STRERT, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., Is. 6d., 2s. VERY TINE RICH BLACK Tka, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

PAILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. 8, hing 
William-street, City: and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Toy.n in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no agents. 


DUNN & HEWETT'S COCOA & MILK 
" (REGISTERED). 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILK. 


LicHEN ISLANDICUS, OR ) 


IceLanD Moss Cocoa. Is. 4d. a Ib, 


DUNN & HBWETT’S 
5 DUNN'S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” Is. and 2s. a Bottle. 


ADE MARK, 


T 


DUNN & HEWET?’S “BROMATINE,” {4 Cocos pernrven oF tas | Od. 


MANUFACTORY: PENTON VILLE, LONDON. 


a] 


BRAND’S INTERNATIONAL SAUCE, 
The Al of 1862, London.--1867, Paris. 


This most wholesome’and excellent Sauce excels with Veal Cutlets, Pork and Mutton Chops, Fillet of Beef, Rump 
Steaks, Plain dressed Fish, Poultry, Fried Ham, Bacon, Vegetables, Eggs, Cold: Meat, Salad and Cheese. In general 
use in the Royal Household ; the Refreshment Department of the Heuse of Lords and Commons; the Government 
Offices ; and at the principal Clubs ; Army and Navy Mess Rooms; Hotels; Resturants; and Private Families.— 
Prepared by H. W. BRAND, F.S.A. (formerly of the Household of H.M. George 1V.); Author of ‘‘The Complete 
Modern Cook ;” ‘‘'The Modern Process of Preserving Alimentary Substances,” &c. Cook and Co-Manager of the 
Cuisine of the Great International Exhibition, 1862; Inventor of the Yorkshire Pie ; the Royal Highland Pie; the 
new Camp Pie; the Alpine Savoury Paté; and the Orthodox Paté de Poisson a la Cardinal ; Lochfine Herrings (En 
Fillet & la Bavigote) ; and many other Culinary Delicacies, Extracts, and Concentrations of Meats and Fish, for 
Bon Vivants, Travellers, and Persons of Delicate Constitutions.—Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL; PETTY, 
WOOD & CO.; BATTY & CO; BARTON & SONS; Chemists. Italian Warehousemen, and at the Co-operative 


2 CANDLES. 


FIELD'S WHEDGH-FLT TING. 


The trouble and danger of paper are avoided by the use of these patented Candles. Under the 
name of the “ Westminster Wedge Candles” they are supplied as follows :— 
Transparent Paraffine, ’ ’ ‘ 
iP 8’s and 12’s 


———————— 


Hard white and glossy Stearine, At bon! 

Composites of all qualities, OT ed 
AND 

Chamber Candles, 12 candles in a box. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDomM. 


THE LADIES BOUDOIR CANDLES. 


These Elegant Candles (manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD) are carved in the pattern of 
Cable, and tinted in the most delicate sbades of rose, green, lavender, &c. Are beyond question the 
most striking and beautiful candles ever produced. 


THEY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL DEALERS, IN Boxes oF 3, 4, AND 5 Canpies Eacu. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES & EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 
7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 
cheaper kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 
Colour; those at 8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more Light, 
and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles. . 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 
THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NHW BOND STREET. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


_ Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, H4SEMORRHOIDS, &c. 
“Tawar” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C, 
May be had also of Messrs. Barcuay and Sons and all Chemists. 


Price 2s, 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


EE oT 


jOSNELL & G0.’8 CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. BERRY 2 | 
is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’5 PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly invented 


HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two operations 
of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA NOBLESSE 
POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO”S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemi i e, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. emists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 


£NOLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 
X/ SCREENS and SCRAP BOOXS.—hnmense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from.. Abbreviated 
list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 109 
different subjects, post free for 2s,1d. in stamps.—JOUN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


B EA UPY ’wWwiTHOURALPAINT.—« 
Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 
and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theobald’s- 
road, Holborn, W.C, 
Rf. PARIS’'S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the neryous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and yigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d.,15s., and 32s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 
Vi R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIS?, 
Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &c., President of the Royal 
Coliege of Surgeons, England, and by many other eminent 
medical men. 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO hasintroduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges—5s. per tooth, £4 4s. the 

et. Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS — 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 

R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 

square.—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery, bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, aud increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The following 
tell their own tale:—CHRISTINE NILSSON writes :—‘‘I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.” JENNY LIND :—‘‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.” LOUISA 
PYNE :—‘‘I have benefited much from the use of them.” 
MRS. GERMAN REED :—‘‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice.” ARCHBISHOP MANNING :—‘‘1 
approve very highly of them.” REV, CHARLES GORDON 
CUMMING DUNBAR writes :—‘‘ They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the yoice.” SIR 
MICHAEL Costa :—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.” JIERR THEODOR WACHTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
‘Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm. Sold by Chemists, in 
boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 

free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 
E AIRITZS PINE AND FiR TREE 

WOOL, for the 
RELIEF AND CURE OF RHEUMATISM. 
Hight Medals awarded in Germany and 
France. 

This Wool is made into all kinds of UNDER 
CLOTHING; and the efficiency of these articics is 
a on twenty years’ experience by medical men of 
note. 

Sole Depot at MADAME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar. 
Counters, 237 to 240. 


MILLARD’S 


“INVISIBLE” FACE 
POWER, 
AN 


EXQUISITE TOILET 
PREPARATION 
FOR 

ji Beautifying and Preserving 

the Complexion, 
DELICATELY 

PERFUMED, 

Specially adapted for use 
in hot climates. 


RA AAS : 
WR Sold by Chemists, Per- 
WAS fumers, &e , in Packets, 6d. 


And Elegant Boxes, with Pug, 1s. and 2s. each. 


CAREFUL MOTHERS 
Invariably REOvaS the nursery 
with 


MRS: JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN 
SOOTHING Be Pur 
which, applied to the gumé, 
\ affords Thmediate relief in 
| <tecthing.” Itis pleasant and 
acceptable to the child, and free 
from any narcotic. During 
nearly half a century it has 
peen one of the important 

items for the nursery. 
None genuine without the 
d Sons, Farringdon-street,” is on 


cp ay an . 
name ot eS Barer all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


EL 

INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TE A, at 

about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 

PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 

the Inyentor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 

guarantec of its genuineness. hea 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c? 
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PLATE OR TABLEW/} 


PRISMATIC SELF-WINDING 
COLOUR TOP, Spins anyhow and 
winds itself. Recommended by Pro- 
fessor Pepper. In Illustrated box, 2/6 
DEAN & Son, 65, LupGATE HILt, E.c. 


A most amusing novelty. In cardboar3 
box, with Coloured design on cover, Zea 
full Directions 6d, . -' 
DEAN & SON, 
65, LUDGATE HILL, LOND® ° 


THE METABOLASSCOPE 
Optical Illusions and Transforma- 
tions, by Day or Night. cover | 


SELF-ACTING 
CHAMPION WRESTLERS. 


recommended by Profesr. Pepper. 


2s. In handsome box. 


Amusing to all. In Pictorial box, 
B.C. 


showing positions, with rnles. 2s. 


3 horney 
wat : ete 

DEAN’S REIN-JACKET. 
Tasty and strong for Children to play 
at Horses; so that no cutting the 
child’s arms can occur, bells, &c. 2/6 
DEAN & Son, 65, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The “Albert” Lock-stitch, 


Silent. Price 63gs. 


“Excelsior” Knotted-Stitch. 
Sews & Embroiders exquisitely, 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 


THE “PRIMA DONNA,” 
Four Guineas. 


The “Little Sun,” price 10s. 6d. Try one. 
WHICHT & MARN, 143, HOLSCRN BARS. 


‘SEWING MACHINES EXTRAORDINARY. 
THE best hand Lockstitch 


Sewing Machine the world has 
yet produced is the AB C, price 
four guineas, American made, 
on Singer’s unerring principle, 
» Withmodifications and improve- 
ments. lt will make a shirt or 
an overcoat, and earn a living 
a for all having sewing tode, For 

thorough practical utility, sim- 
plicity, and durability, it is unsurpassed by any £10 
machine in the kingdom, and not approached by any 
known machine sold at the same price. Every agent 
tailor, seamstress, and family in England should send 
for prospectus to G. W. JENINGS, sole importer, 140, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
BEWING MACHINE D¥POTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 


58, Newrncron Borts. 

Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The ‘‘BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wauzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instructions gratis at purchaser’s residence. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. ». 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 


Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded. on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new- 
site, ; fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
 tened than the ordinary 

4 methods. They prevent un- 

j (ue stretch, and are the 
y (esideratum for gloves being 
too small or tight at the 
wrist, at which point they. 
SSF form an elegant and most 
BACK. appropriate ornament, 

Asample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee, D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross 
Worcester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 13. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s,, 
2s. 6d., and 8s. ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s.; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
ate 6d. to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s, the 
pair. 


yp ate LADIES’ POCKET WORK-BASKET, occupies but a small space when closed, 5 by 3%in. Turkey 


i i i i le, Thimble, Tatting Shut- 
morocco, lined with quilted silk, and fitted with Button Hook, Piercer, Crochet yas ee a ‘: roe asks g 


The “ Brighton” 


7s. 6d. Ditto, French morocco, and lined leather, No. 888. 


HE bs BRIGHTON,”’ or ‘ LADIES’ ” PURSE, easy to 
open, yet safe. Convenient for shopping, and especially 
suitable for gloved hands. Has neither an Elastic Band nor Lock. 
Made of the best fluted Russian leather, with gilt tooled lines, and 
t ex fastenings, calf-lined throughout ; containing four pockets for 
isee place for gold, postage and receipt stamps, with Ivory Tablet 
and Pencil; also a Reversible Card Case. 3% by 2% in. 8s. each. 


or ““UNMISTAKABLY USEFUL” PURSE, 


“ U U - th ockets for silver, one for gold 

e containing three pockets i . 1d, 
with (yore Tablet, Pencil, Comb, and Mirror ; made ea bates 
morocco, silk-lined flaps. Size, 4 by 2% in. No. 923. 7s, 6d each. 


‘SLARDNER” PATENT PURSE, a companion Purse to the “Nicholson” 
on tN ehDllOn and Upton.” — It is made of the best morocco leather, has three 


lreceipt stamps. It also con- 
ilver, and one each for gold, notes postage, and recei Ss. Tt 0 
ae eae eee with Policies small Comb, Knife, Scissors, and Nail File. Sizes 


by 2% in. No. 810. 6s. each, post free. 
a DEAN & SON, 65, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


TMPORTANT NOTICE. 
GREAT CLEARANCE 


OF DRAPERY, DRESSES, &c, 


AT 
’ 
HENRY GLAVE’S, 
534, 5385, 536, and 537, plete ate es er EO eee 
y 7S § < now remaining, with other accumulations, wi e further re é 

The eee es Panel ha tae Hebriagy The reduction made will be enormous. Everything legibly 
ae d ie ie ee Customers may buy large parcels for the smallest outlay. We shall also offer 4 e at 
the Bane finie’ 100.000 Remnants and Short Lengths of Dresses, Drapery, Merino’s, Cambrics, Calico’s, Curtains 
Woollens, and all kinds of Household Drapery. 


100,000 ODD LOTS. eee P ; meen He 
UNDERCLOTHING, STAYS, SKIRTS, cece oO ee Anienae Tes. Cr &e. 
Vag: r i ings, Feathers, Flowers, , Kn » g 
eee eee oo 00 Fadiee and Gentlemen’s Pocket Hadkerchiefs, Half-price. 
; SEND FOR A CATALOGUE FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
5234 to S37, NEW OXFORD STRENT, W.C. 


wW.F. THOMAS AND CO’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR, FAMILY USE. 

They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use; elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity of 
having those to work by hand fixed to the table ; and are as near as 
possible NOISELESS. Their mechanism is so simple, that purchasers 
can easily work them by referring to the instructions forwarded with 
the machine. 


tle, and Scissors, No. 887. 


Ladies’ Pocket 


Half Open, 


SATE 


TO WORK BY HAND ophtne piglet wd = os oe a as Ds 
ITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE AGHEL- LON EEUED To os 5 

REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHU a: BY HAND F hohsalb mg 

DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FO . 5 10.0 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Aer a4 pallor nae Seed Se apes on Stand complete 
by Hand or Foot, £41s., £5 10s., £6 68., .» £10, 
Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing ee ys at 
*,* Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and nampis £ ost L’rce. 
* CRIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 
1 and 2, Gheapside; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
’ HASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


SEWING MACHIN 


Before you purchase one see 


“THE COMBINATION.” 


inds of sewing without alteration of the mechanical parts. By simply moving a handle it 


ES. 


It makes four 
produces— 
Hee ee et eae oeaLab tie wellliof tholoperatp 

uC N STITC ich DOES unrav: ator. ; 
THE COOL NOREEN SII TGH. the advantage of which is that if one stitch breaks the sewing is still sound, 
AND ANY OF THE ABOVE STITCHES alternately, together or separately. 

Instantaneously changed at the will of the operator, 

Prices below ordinary first-class machines. 

See it in operation at 


THE COMBINATION SEWING MACHINE CO.’S SHOW ROOM, 


5, HAYN ES-STREET, LONG-LANE, E.C., LONDON, 
Sample of its work and Illustrated Price List will be sent free by post on application. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION 


1s A GOOD 
Be eee one ieee COOPER 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


PRICES FROM 
#1-_1..0. 


| MANUFACTURED BY 


3] HASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS TAKEN 


‘281, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD,| aul other Makes kept in 
Stock. 


Printed Instructions Gratis, 


BUY OF THE MAKER, | Next to the Fire Engine Station. 


at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-streetyLor 


Printed by E. D. MADDICK and Go; OF Pane court, Fleet-street, and published for the proprietor by R. G. CARTER 
a Where all communications are requested to be sent,—February 24, 1872. 
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PRESENTED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. TO THE “LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


DESIGNSe WOOL-WORK. 
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“THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION [8 RESrRVER 
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Presented ‘with this Part a Coloured Plate of Designs for Wool Work; Point Lace Pattern, traced upon Pink Muslin, 
and a Coloured Plate of the Latest Paris Fashions. 
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Household Economy 


| 
AMUSING SCRAPS. 
yee 
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, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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PRICE SEVENPENCE. — 
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